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PEEFACE. 


TitE immbor of books already before the world 
devoted to tho Christian Evidences, may probably 
provoke the question—“ Why another ?”—It can 
only be said in reply —“ Because” the indififorence, 
if not rcspugnance and scepticism, with which a 
largo portion of oven tho educated classes of 
Oliristondorn regard that Eeligion which fur¬ 
nishes the name whereby, devertheless, they claim 
to bo distinguished, and somotliing even of ani¬ 
mosity ottcasionally exhibited towards its advo¬ 
cates— continue ,—and form, probably, tho most 
extraordinary phonomon m in tho human mind. 
Tho enquiry after any pecuniary or other present 
advantages, if met by information which points 
to a now gold digging, or a profitable banking or 
mining speculation, is received with ploasiye. No 
feelings of umbrage at presumption—or assumed 
superiority on tho part of the infonnant, ,are ever 
excited in tho minds of those informed. Tho man 
who can thus counsel is a welcome frioncl,—but 
not so welcome may this friend prove, if, desiring 
only to better his advice, he std^) beyond tho pre¬ 
sent—and venture to commend those higher in¬ 
terests which extend into Eternity. Tho intrusion 
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of his opinions is an awogant assumption of 
suj)criority, and his advioo, howsnovfT deferenti¬ 
ally submitted, is an offensive impertiuenco. Ho 
is i>robably regarded as a simtdating “ saint,” or 
“canting hyi)ocrito”; or more mildly, a “well 
meaTiing, but n’eak-miiided individual.” In the 
same minds, the man who -writes a religious book, 
does so simply for projil ;—the Minister preaches 
became he iuptiid ;—and the laborious investigator 
of the most stupendous and sublime of subjects, 
affecting the future and oternitj’- of man, is a 
clever speculatist, -who finds his labours “ pay”! 

If any less selfish'^motives bo attributed, his 
zeal is simidj' the olfspring of “ monkisli supersti¬ 
tion,”—of priestly ingenuity and fable—the 
di'cums of an enthusiast, or the gloom of the 
dyspeptic.—^Witli others, hapiiily retaining some 
early -n'holesonie influences, -which attach, at 
least, a, <‘onventionnl ros2H!ct to tlic subject, 
tli('re is still that ajiathy -wliic^h belongs to mere 
jiassivo^acciuio.scence in the matter, without any 
lively conviition of its irnih .—Yet others there 
are, hnigiily, it is believiul, a very small niinoj-i- 
ty, who jirofess to treat the matter on the grounds 
of jih^osojiliy and reason. Armed, it may be, 
with a few hackneyed remarks from old infidel 
Avriters, and asifured by those no better read 
than themselves, that a liciian and a Sli'amn have 
Well nigh demolished the Christian story, and in 
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Titter ignorance of irhat science has really done, 
and is daily doing, they eomplaeontly assure us 
that the antiquated superstition of heliof in mira¬ 
cles and the like, retained only by the credulous, 
has given way to the light of modern and indis- 
putahle Sfieneo! 

That this singidar violation of the commonest 
law of natoe—“ self-prcseiwation,'’—tliis indif¬ 
ference and reckless sporting with tlio most mo¬ 
mentous question that can chaUonge tlie attention 
of man, does not, in tlie maiority of cases, arise 
from any wilful disregard of the truth, hut, in the 
one ease, from utter uncoifftciousness that it really 
is —and in the other, that it really he —the truth, 
tliore will not exist a douht;—and that this un¬ 
consciousness arises simply, and abnost ox<du- 
sively, from want of familiarity with the Cliristiaii 
Scriptiu’os, and the bght east upon them hj' the 
■writings of iuuumorahlo men of vast tuiouts, will 
ho not loss readily admitt('d. 

With Bihlos on every shelf,and elucidatory -works 
by the ablest of men, available by scores, the peru¬ 
sal of any one of whifdi leaves the mind iu aina/o- 
ment how doubt or doubters can remain, this want 
of familiarity with the subject appears a uiarvel. 
How inq)ortant tlioreforo becomes tho ngmicy by 
which oiu’ teachers seek to win the attention, and 
entci-tain the mind on a subject of such unrivalled 
interest aud importance), who can say!—and if iu 



Apostolic days, miraelos themselves were thought 
noodful to arouse the attention of the people, it is 
surely not unreasonable to tliink that some simi¬ 
larly attractive means—some more than ordinarily 
frequent reference, at least, to the evidences of 
Christian belief, may bo advantageously exhibited 
to interest and persuade tho minds of numbers, 
wlif*, in tlio present day, from pure ignoramie of 
its claims, are as little disposed to accox't the truth 
of tho Christian story as ■were the Jews and 
Homans under Claudius Oesar. 

Nor is this aiqjoal to Evidences of consequence 
only to (he uninformed* and the sco^dic, but, (he 
bt>li<‘f is vtmtured, is of mor(f inixsu’tauce and 
utility, by its vitalizing and strengthening influ¬ 
ence’s, to ordinary Cluuvli attendants, than, x»ro- 
bably, ministers ai’o likely to bo awai’o of.* 

If to native friends these reiterated axq)cals 
to (he Cluistiau commnnity seem to argue that 
a cause so fr(‘quently requiring advocacy must 
needs bo weak, it can only b«) said, (liero is 
no marvel. Cliristianity is not of Euroi>ean ori- 

* IIow important to the woi'k of teaching and preaoliing 
every where, Ici. one of India’s greatest Missionaries say 
“ Surely the iniiuitoly varying forms of open and avowed 
infidelity in oar day render it more than ever nec^essaiy 
that tlie department of Christian Kvidouce, or Apologetic 
Theology, should be cultivated to the uttermost, and that 
bU tho resources of shar]icucd intellect aud extensive 
erudition should bo brought to bear upon it 

The Rev. Alex. Duff, D. D. 
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gin. Its birth.-pla<!e was Asia. No mtioml pre¬ 
judices therefore favoured its recoirtion. Nor is 
Christian belief hereditary ; it is the work of study 
and conviction, and the most onlightoned men of 
all the western nations having found in its evi¬ 
dences the fullest demonstration, have embraced 
it with thankfulness. It is in tlieir minds not a 
matter of speculation, or more opinion, but of 
I)rovon fact:—as much a reality as tho Steam 
Engine or Electric Telegraph. "Where it has boon 
neglected or rojocbsl, this has resulted not from 
tho lack of evidence, but in spite of ovidonco. It 
is rejected by sojuo because many of its doctrines 
aro unpalatable ; because it has no attractive ex¬ 
terior ; it does not appeal to the senses, but to 
tho intellect and tho heart.—It is neglected by 
others from press of worldly cares—from indiUcr- 
once, or unconsciousness ; and all theso scmrccs of 
neglect aro found as readily and abundantly in 
one nation as in another. 

It will not bo supposed that this little publica¬ 
tion is put forward with tho ambitious view of 
meeting tho wants, or supplying the deficiencies 
which have boon here assumed, but simply from 
a conviction that many persons who, whether 
from aversion, or want of time and inclination, 
are not disposed to read even a chapter of a large 
book, may bo tempted by short paragraidis of a 
small one. "What has been thus thrown together, 
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has boon gleaned in some shape almost exclusively 
from the works of some of the most eminent 
Christian writers. They have been soloeted, 
adapted, and arranged with the view of putting 
the several questions in the briefest manner, and 
simplest light. 

How much more effectually this could have 
been done by one whoso professional studies, 
familiarity udth the subject, and powers of analy¬ 
sis, would so much bettor have fitted him for tho 
task, it is needless to say; but if this lay oflbrt 
can, by its possible novelty, or its bro\'ity, be tho 
means of attracting tUe attention, or shortening 
the route of a single enquirer, or of contributing 
an atom of infiuenco towards a bettor acquaintance 
wilji any of tho muuorous authors upon tho 
“ Evidences,” whoso writings aro here quoted, 
the design of the compiler will have been fulfilled. 
And surely it wiE strike tho mind of the sceptic 
or tho indiflbront, how improbable it is, that a 
body of men, of whom those reiuosent but a frac¬ 
tion, would have devoted their transcoudont tal¬ 
ents, and some of them thoir very lives, in zeal¬ 
ous suiiport of a story and a scheme which they 
had not j)roven to each other, and jirovon to 
themselves—to bo a stupendous Eeality. 
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“ He ready always to give an answer to <!vory man 
that asketb you a reason of the hope that is in yon.” 

St. VcUt. 


“ ‘ (iod who at sundry times .and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto tiro fatheia by the ]iropliols, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by JXis Sou.’ 
Such is the ap)i<ail wiiich tire Gospel makes to the 
fuitii and reasou trf every one who iiears its message. 
To remain oartdoss about its timh or falsehood, is tiro 
part of a madman, not of a reasonablu being. 

“ Who that is not steeped in sin and folly can avoid 
on intense desire to know^’Uat it is that awaits ns 
beyond the gr ave 

The lieu. T. n. JJifks. 


-“No enquiry cun bo so intor-osHirg ns that 

wlrieh relates to uur destiny in tbe ages wltieir are be¬ 
fore us.” 

I>r. SuathvMud S'lnith. 


“ Christianity lays Open its claims to every one that 
asks u ^“ttsou of our faith. 11 courts eut^uiry. It 
declines no species of fair investigatirm. 

Bishop D. Tllrlsf#?!’. 



WHY 1 BELIEVE 


m 

C§e ©Ilr ©estamiit 


1. Becatise—it is as impossiMo to imagine the 
relationship between God and His intelligent 
creation to be without a record, as a civilized coun¬ 
try to be without a history of its people and kings; 
tuid bectfiuse this is the only Book professing to 
bo such record. 


2. Because—^it is equally impossible to believe 
that tlie God who created mo with a mind desir¬ 
ous and capable of investigating His law. and 
M'ill, would leave mo to grojie hi the dark, ns it is 
that He would have eoneiitiucd iw! with the desires 
of hunger and thirst, and placed me to live on a 
barren rock, whore neither food nor water were to 
be obtained. 

3. Because—the evidence of its genUYlienoss is 
as abundimt and clear as that of tJie aulhor.shii» 
of any other writings of antiquity wliich ^uo never 
disputed. 

l^aley. 


" 4. Because—" if we deny thpir genuineness wo 
may with a thousand times more propriety reject 
all the other writings in the world as spurious.” 

Intrud. to Jjagderh liible. 
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The Old Testammit. 


6. BecaTise—“ tluH writ^ (St. Austin) was 
convinced tliat the evidence which established tlie 
genuineness of any profane book, would establish 
that of a sacred book, and I profess myself to 
be of the same opinion, notwithstanding what you 
have advhneed to the contrary.’* 

Bishop Watson, to Tom Palm. 


6. Because—it is only reasonable for man in 
his poridoxity and darkness to expect from his 
Creator light and guidance regarding the nature 
and wants of his future, to which his intellect 
irresistibly attaches the idea and hope of continu¬ 
ous existence ; and because it would not bo rea¬ 
sonable that his very instincts should be of a lower 
order, or less useful thau those of the bee or the 
ants, that are taught so perfectly to provide for 
the finite wants of their future,—and— 


7. Because—if “ ignorant of his origin, his 
nature and his destination, this wise and elevated 
being [men] would be confounded by his own 
su])eriorily, and envy the worm crawhug at liis 
feet.” 

S. W. Fullomh Marvels of Science. 


8. Bedhufle-from the eai’Uest period its books 
were received as genuine, and guai-ded by the most 
jealous,care by the Jews, who numbered their very 
words and letters, and wore never accused of cor¬ 
rupting one word (if them. 

See Paley—and Hugh Stoicell. 
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9. Beoauso— eveiy advance in modem science 
goes to sho’iV the harmony of its discoveries and 
deductions with the declarations of Holy Writ. 
“ The tendency of moderii scientific investigations 
—philological, ethnological, and antiquarian—is all 
in favour of the truthfulness of the Scripture re¬ 
cords, even the most ancient. Not only have the 
exhumed remains of Nineveh and Babylon testifi¬ 
ed, as they are still testifying, to the truth of Scrip¬ 
ture history; but in mounting up the stream of 
time beyond that date, wherever .any glimpse <‘au 
be caught from eontemporarj' evidence of any kind, 
it bears testimony to the ti’uth of the Scripture 
narrative.” 

Scripture and, Science not at variance, 

hy ^rclideaeon J, U. Fratt. 


10. Because— of the indisimtablo evidence 
afforded by the interesting discoveries and inyosti- 
gations in Assyria (above referred to) whore, buried 
in the earth for upwards of two thousand years, 
sculptured inscriptions, commemorating the deeds 
of Sennacherib, have been found which confirm in 
a most remarkable manner, even to ^lie letter, 
many of the statements of these Hebrew records. * 
See Autheniicity of tlie Scrifitwee, 

by the Jtev. C. Is' Lewis. 

• Speaking of the remains and monumont#of Kinoveh 
and Bashan, Archdeacon Fratt, commenting on the great 
valne of tlioir testimony, quotes from one of the Cambridge 
Essays on the ancient Bashan and the cities of (Jg—which 
remarks:— 

“Docs it not seem as if thoseyecords of the past had 
been carefully preserved with a special dcsigu ? • * —May 
wo not * * suppose tl>nt those cities havo been sufforod 
to remain, though for centuries hidden from the gaze of 
man, in anticipation of a day when men should begin to 
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11. Because—“ The intellectual strength which 
surmounted the difficulties of tlie material universe 
—uniting philosophy with religion—dissolving the 
league wMch genius had" formed with scepticism, 
and adding to the doud of witnesses the brightest 
name of ancient or of modem times,”* having 
investigated the sacred mysteries—^has declared— 
“ I fold more sure marks of authenticity in the 
Bible than in any profane history whatsoever.” 

8ir Isaac Newton, to I)r. Smith—Trinity College. 

See Bishop Watson’s Apology. 


12. Because—“ all tho attempts that have been 
hitherto made to establish points of collision be-' 
tween the Bible and modern science have resulted 
in failure. With evoiy passing day the tests applied 
boconiie more searcliing and severe, the methods 
of trial more varied, which are brought to bear 
upon tho question of the tnith of tho writings that 
claim to be the utterances of the Deity.” 

The Harmony of Sdence and Faith, 
by Charles J. Whitmore. 


13. Because—“ tlirough ignorance and hasty 
zeal, IIolj? Scripture has undei-gone many severe 
tests, and has come through the trial in every case 

donlit tlio Jvistory of past times as recorded in Scripture 
—wlien doubt growing into utter infidelity should lead 
men, not only to distrust all revelation themselves, but 
to attenjpt to inoculate others with their scepticism, 
and then, when most required as witnesses to tho truth, 
these old places could be again called forth to give their 
silent but all oonvintSug testimony to tho accuracy of 
God’s 'Word.” ^ 

Cyril C.fii'almtn, 31. E. A. S., F. B. &. S. 

* Sir David BrnasUr's hlf of Sewttm. 
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with triumph. The exjjerience of the past has work¬ 
ed out this result,—tiiat through the whole course 
of plidosopliical discover^', Scripture and Science 
have never been found at variance, though thej’ 
have often been charged with being so. « * * 
The hasty and immature doducfions of science 
may sometimes stand in opposition to Scripture ; 
but those settled results in which the body of 
pliilosoidiers agree, often confirm and* illustrate 
the statements of the Inspii-ed Volume.” 

Aa-cltdeaeon J. 11. Fratt. 


14. Because— amongst many other attacks made 
upon the Sm-ipturos, which have been succiessfully 
repelled by modern science^ is one which has boon 
dwelt upon as of ])cculiar force—‘un assumed re¬ 
futation of the Scripture nxicomit of the creation, 
and history of man, by an appeal to tlu? astroimmi- 
ciil works of the Hindoos,—an ajipeal whicJi»]ias 
boon m<'t by tliose (arcful investigations or cal- 
cadations by iiMKloni ixstronomers that have shewn 
that the assumed phenomenon on which the Hin¬ 
doo argument is bused is “ a more fabl^—devoid 
of all truth;” uudlhat “tlioir vastyugius, or jx'riods 
of time, amounting to many millions of years since 
the creation, are thuspj-oved to lie apm*»»fiction.” 
“ It may therefore bo safely said that the notion 
of a gi’cater antiquity tlian the Sm-ipturo.s assign 
for the human race receives no support Vhatevor 
from Hindu astronomy.” 

See Scripture and Science, p. Ill—H4, 
hy Archdeacon I'rttU. 

16. Because —the truth of the following decla¬ 
rations of Scripture, including one of the most re- 
raarka|>le events recorded in its pages, which have 
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been assailed and contradicted b;^ yarious oppo¬ 
nents/ have been verified and confirmed by the 
highest scientific authorities;— 

1. —^The origin of all tribes of men from one 
stoct.—“ Wo are entitled to dj’aw confidently the 
conclusion that aU human races are of one si)ecie8 
and one fenidy.”— 

Dr. Triehard—Natural History of Man. 

2. —^The original nnifomiily of language—and 
sudden confusion of tongues at Babel:— 

“ All the results of investigation which can' be 
considered of scientific value tend to support and 
illustrate the Scriptural acicount of tlio original 
unity and miraculous confusion of languages which 
led to the dispersion of the descendants of Noah 
upon the'face of the earth. Wliat was once a for¬ 
midable obstacle in our way, is thus becoming 
more aud more an unanswerable argument in 
favour of the haimony of Scripture and science.” 

, Arehdeacon J. H. Tratt. 


16. Beqp.use— tho most learned phihdogists, 
“ Alexander von Ilumboldt, Iho Academy of St. 
I’etersburgb, Morion, Klnjirotli, and Frederick 
StJihigol^Ji'avo nU conio to ono conclusion by a com¬ 
parison of languages, that flio further phUologicul 
enquiry has been carried, the more numerou.s are 
the indicjftions that aU languages must have been 
originaUy one.* And other philologists, viz., Her¬ 
der, Sliiiron Turner, Abel-Ecmusat, Niebuhr, and 

* “ The science ofthangnage thns Icatls us up to that 
highest summit from whence we see into the long dawn 
of man’s life on earth j and where the words which we 
have heard so often from the days of our childhood —Ana 
the v:lioU earth teas of one language met of one speech —as- 
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Investigation* of Science. 

Balbi, have discovered evident intomal proofs that 
the separation into different tongues niiist have 
been by some violent and sudden cause, so singu¬ 
larly do their labours confirm the literal truth of 
Scripture.”* 

Archdeacon Pratt. 


17. Because—of the “ universality of the me¬ 
morials” of the Deluge which is recorded in its 
pages. “ The labours of Biyautjt Faber,J and 
Harcourt§ have demonstrated beyond the possi¬ 
bility of refutation, that the Deluge was commemo¬ 
rated by all the primeval nations in every psirt of 
the globe. It was to the patriarchal families what 
the Exodus was to the Ismelites, or the Ihisurroe- 
tion to Christians. Its memorial^ are incorporated 
in their worshij), their mysteries, and tlioir cos- 

sumo a msaninf' more natural, more intellijjiblo, moracon¬ 
vincing, than they over did before.” 

Scieiicu of Lamjuaye. Meu M iiller. 

* Set! this well worked out in Wiseman’s Leoturea on 
Eovclation and Scienoo. 

“ Note on the Covfuaion of Toufjoes. Tho mins of tho 
Tower of Babel have been recently idontifiod Vy M. Oppert, 
a great authority .on Babylonian antiqnitioS^.with Birs 
Nimrond, tho ancient Ilorsippa. A cuneiform inscription 
has been here discovered which runs in the name of 
Nebuebadnossar, and in it tho following romarl^blo words 
occur, which boar a distinct reference to tbe confusion of 
tongues A former king built it, (they reckon forty-live 
ages), but he did not complcto its bead. Since g remote 
time people had abandoned it, irithout order expressing their 
words. See Dr. Smith’s Die. of tho Bible. Arehdcacnn Pratt. 
[A difference of opinion, it is right tS add, exists respecting 
the translation of the passage they reckon forty-five 
ages.”] 

+ Origin of Pagan ISIythology. § On tho Deluge, 
j Origin of Pagan Idolatry. 
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mogonios. It was celebrated by institutions. It 
was retained in the use of emblems. —It was taught 
in mysteries. It was, in short, the sum and sub¬ 
stance of the i>atriarehal theologj'. 

“ * * All mankind acknowledge it. Wherever 
tradition has been maintained, wherever com¬ 
memorative rites have been instituted, what has 
been the subject ?—The Deluge,—delivoriuiee from 
destruction by a Mood. The Savage and the Sage 
agree in this. North and South, East and West 
relate the dangers of tlieir great ancestors from 
overwhelming waters.” 

The Tentateueh, 

htj the liev. Geo. Townsend,!). I)., Canon of Durham. 


18. Because —the Cfiineso records instead of 
militating against tlio truth of Scriptime naixntive, 
appear to e<)utirm it;—as, in their reference to 
their first king, the time assigned tor whose reign 
corresijonds with the age of Noah—a king of 
whom they speak “as a being without a Father ; 
of his Motlier being encircled Tvitii a rainbow; of 
his preserving seven dean animals to sacrifice to 
the Great Spirit; that in his day the sky foU on 
the earth, and do.stroyed tlio race of men,” &c.— 
“ W’hen na/'i’cmomber that tlio waters of the sky 
did this in the days of Noah; tliat Noah was the 
first of the postdiluvian race, and lluis without a 
father; that the rainbow is interestingly connected 
w'itli his history; that he did take into the ark 
dean animals by sevens, part of which were offered 
in sacriSco,—wo begin to discover that the Cliinose 
account is nothing more nor less than a blotted 
ctopy of the Bible.’'—See Stackhouse’s History of 
the Bible. 

JOause and Cure of InfideliUj, 
by the Rev. David Nelson, M. D., New York. 
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19. Because— also, in roforence to another nior-, 
vel and subject of scepticism,—the standing still 
of the sun upon Gibeou,—Chinese “ hi8b)ry 
speaks of Yao, their king, declaring that in his 
reign the sun stood so long above tlie horizon, that 
it vras feared the world would have been sot on fire; 
and fixes the reign of Yao at a given date which 
corresponds with the ago of Joshua, the son of 
Nun.” See Stackhouse. 

The Rev. David Rehon, M. D. 


20. Because—ui further reference to this mir¬ 
acle—“ of the common tradition noth early nations 
tliat a day was lost about the time when the Scrip¬ 
tures inform us that the sun hasted not to go down 
for the space of a whole day.” 

The Rev. David Rehon, M. D. 


21. Because—of “ tlic agreement, in every essen¬ 
tial point, of all the v('rsions and manuscripts 
(amounting to nearly 1130) which are iww extant, 
and wliicli furnishes a clear ju'oof of their un- 
corruptod preservation.” 

Intro. liageter*mliihle. 


22. Because—“ the moral imijossibilfly of their 
being forgeries is shewn by the impossibility of 
establishing forged .writings as gonuing in any 
plar;e where there are persons strongly inclined 
and well qualified to detect th^ fraud.” 

Rugster’s Bible. 

And because we have no rewrd of their genu¬ 
ineness and authenticity having ever been quos- 
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tioned in those earlier ages, when, had they been 
forgeries, their eontradiotion wonld have been both 
certain and easy. 


S3. Beoanse— -if forgerites, they must have been 
invented by the Gentiles, Christians or Jew.s,— 
the impossibility of which is evidenced by the 
foUovdng considerations:— 

1st.—Because the Gentiles were ignorant of the 
histoiy and sacred rites of the Holmnvs, who 
would never approve of WTitings invented by 
them—nor by Chiistians. 

2nA .— Because they wore extant long before the 
Christian name had existence. 

Zrd.—Because they mntain various difficult 
laws and precepts, and relate the idolatries, crimes, 
and pimishnionts of the Jews which would not 
have been inserted if invented by them. 

Bugsler's Bihle. 


24. Because— of the varied and indisputable 
evidence of the genuineness of the Bible Avrit- 
ings;—^th* remarkable care Aiif h which the original 
manuscripts AA'ere preserved and gUiU’ded,—re¬ 
peatedly transcribed and compared Avitli tlie ori¬ 
ginals, bji^lie .Tews—OA'en totlio numbering of their 
words and letters; the e.xistonce of other versions 
taken by \|ittor enemies to the Jews, as that by 
the Samaritans, Avhich yet agrees with the Jewish 
copy, and the translation into Greek 300 years be¬ 
fore Christ, also agreeing Avith the Hebrew original; 
and tlie retention of those prophecies concerning the 
coming Messiah, which, but for tlieir invincible 
fidelity to tlieir sacred Books, their hatred to Chris¬ 
tianity would cortayily have led the Jews to alter or 
suppress. See Bishop I'orteus's Ecklenees. 
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26. Beoatise— of the extraordinary evidence 
afforded by the cbntinued existence of the Jews— 
living and speaking monuinents of antiquity, 
Yhose history those writings contain. Beeanso, 
—“ So firmly assured is the Jew tlxat tlieso Books 
are God insiih-ed, that though more than 20W 
years have elapsed since the hitest of his Px^ophots 
lived, and though for nearly' all those long ages, 
he has been an exile from the land of his fathers, 
and a persecuted wanderer over the face of the earth, 
ho yet holds fast his national traditions, and 
amidst the world’s ceaseless, restless change, in 
which empireshavo risen, have flourished, axxd have 
decayed, still denvos to the xUstinctivo practices luxd 
religious observances of his remote ancestors, aixd 
cherishes hopes which tht^ seoi's of Israel inspired 
when Greece and Eome were lying in mists which 
no historical sagacity can penetrate, and which no 
legend stu’vives to enliven.” 

AMthenticity of the Old Testavient, 

by the. llev. C. 1). Lewis. 


26. Because—of the I'xdation tlxes^ Hebrew 
records bear toi—by “ presenting the aixtecodents 
and to some extent the basis of tlxo Christian faith. 
The great Author of Cliristiaixity '•[.)pcared as 
xme of these (Hebrew) people. His teacliings 
bear tho clearest testimony to the truth and 
divine authority of the Old Test.'iment* writings, 
and that testimony secures to tlxein the conlidouce 
of aU who (Uiknowiedgc llinx.” 

The Hev. 0. B. Lewis. 


27. Because—there is proof that aGrook transla¬ 
tion of tlxese writings, caUed tlxo Heixtuagint, existed 
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130 years before the Christian era, which carries 
with it eridcnce of two important facts:— i 

\st. —“The liigh veneration in wLicli the original 
Scriptures were held by the Jews, who were no 
longer as a nation in quiet occupation of tlieir 
own land, but were partly dispersed by their cap¬ 
tivities and other heavy calamities wliich had 
befallen them. , 

2«d.—The early Christian writers being mostly 
ignorant of Hebrew, made groat use of the 
Septuagint in their controversies with the, Jews, 
who were soon led to regard this translation with 
strong dislike—a fact wliich enhances the value 
of its close agreement with the original Scriptures, 
and affords irrefutable evidence of their faithful 
prosorvatiori since the Greek version was njade.” 

2m Eev. C. B. Lewis. 


28 Because— it is impossible to conceive so 
marvellous a composition—so stupendous and 
truthful a history—the work of so many authofs, 
of such eniiiK.'iit talents—so unanimous and persis¬ 
tent in their testimony and devotedness, tlieir ends 
and aims and teaching,—a work so wonderfully 
“ adajdod by its communications to the moral neces¬ 
sities of fahen man”—by its beautiful imagery and 
simplicity, to the intelligence and eapabilitios of 
the poor and unlearned,—its profound depths of 
knowledge and wisdom, grandeur and sublimity 
to the most cultivated and erudite,—^to have been 
pther tlyin authentic and genuine—having Divine 
origin and authorily, and Divine aims and pur¬ 
poses. o 

See “ The Bible," a leettvre, 

by the Jtev. Hugh MeNeile, J). B. 



Its perfect consisteney. The Fall of man. IS 


29. Beoause—considering tlio multitude of wri¬ 
ters employed, their rarious capacities of mind,' 
and peculiarities of habit, association and country,— 
the diversity in kind and degree of their oduca- 
tion-T-tho variety of einnunstances under which 
they wrote—at intervals, during a period of at 
least 1800 years—and, therefore, without any pos¬ 
sibility of concert or collusion,—measuring all 
these impediments in the way of con 82 )ira(y, and 
eontemidating the exquisite tmity of spirit, the 
artless consentaneousness of end and design whiiJh 
distinguishes their work—and the wondrous liar- 
mony of sentiment and coincidence of j)iupose 
which may bo traced from Genesis to Eevelation, 
it.seoms impossible to “scrutinize the entire fabric 
and regard it as other t]*au the architecture of 
God.” 


The Her. Hugh iitoirell. 


30. Because— tlie fallen nature of man from 
some sui>ciior condition, such as the >Scri 2 >turos 
assm'c us lie once originally jxissessed, iti harmony 
with his mental powers, and his 2 >usiti^i on the 
earth, must be evident to the commonest intellect 
thut will bo at the pains of coin 2 )uring Iris ^wesent 
state with that of all other croaterNbeings, in 
which their condition is seen, to be consistent 
with their wants and desires,—witliout sin, and in 
whose natures and habits there is, loft*tb them¬ 
selves, no shadow of change or turning. 


31. Because—the Scripture account of the 
history of man, as having fallen from a perfect 
or high condition to a low—of hjiving degeiierahxl 
fromhis original condition is “ sujqmiied by the 
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highest probability of which the case admits."— 

See Tre-historieal man, ly S. B. Pattison, F. 6. 8., ■ 
—“ Leisure Hour.'' 

For “ As far as we can trace back the footsteps 
of man, even on the lowest strata of histofy, we 
see that the Divine gift of a sound and sober 
intellect belonged to him from the very first;—and 
the idea of a humanity emerging slowly from the 
depths of an animal brutality can never be main¬ 
tained again.” Maj; Muller. 


82. Because—as it is against all human reason, 
and coinnion sense to suppose that man came into 
existence by accident, or that ho was self made, 
or evolved out of chao.s, without any pre-exist¬ 
ing or first Cause, he nixiet have had a Creator— 
infinite in wisdom, supreme in powei’, and beno- 
fi(!ont in d<;sign, as pcrcejitible to the most ordi¬ 
nary 'as to the highest order of intellect—and pre¬ 
cisely such a Being as these Scriptures portray. 


83. Because—on comparing it with the various 
writings (which liavo either pretended to be 
1 )ivine, or have boon imitations of the true revela¬ 
tion, as the Koran of Mohummud, the Shastras of 
the Hindoos, the books of Confucius, wliieh con¬ 
tain so much of contradiction—of human fecUug 
and prejudice—of loose and low morality—so much 
tliat is coiu’so, sensual, earthly and imperfect,— 
and comparing it also with the Apocrj-jiha, it is 
impossible not to feel how utterly the original bids 
defiance to all counterfeits—and tliat “ the Holy 
Bible is therefore abke without precedent and 
without parallel: it owns no original and admits 
of no rival.” 


Tits Bev. Hugh Stowell. 



InconsMent with human origin. 15 

34. Beoaiwe— of the adaptability ofSAipture 
language to all ages. The language of Serijrturo ‘ 
has been found to be in no case opposed to truth. 
It in no case stoops to the errors and prejudices 
of men, even in things»nntural, although it adopts 
the language of nion in its usages. It speaks on 
such matters as man would speak to man in every 
day life, in the times of greatest scientific! light. 
It selects no particular epoch of discovery for 
the choico of its phraseology; but it speaks, as 
the most scdentiftc amongst us speak, iu the 
orclinai-y intercourse of life, in conformity withfho 
usages of languagcj—naiuoly, according to appear- 
ajices. 

AreMeaeon J. 11. Vvatl. 


36. Because— —The pure Jlonotlieismoftho 
Hebrews, with its simple but grand and compre¬ 
hensive views of the attributes of the Divinity— 
was certaiidy not derived from their original ances¬ 
tors, who were Idcdaters.— 

‘Indii /.—It was not discoverable by their jieeulinr 
mental endowments ;—the Old Tcfstntnent writers 
sliewing a elcai- perception of trutli, b#t little or 
no ability for its dineorerg, and no triu*o of the 
powers of subtle analysis and induc^vo reason- 

:ird!y. —It was not taught them by any neigh¬ 
bouring nation—seeing that all besides tVenisclves 
were in idolatrous darkness. It existed no wliere 
else.— 

4thlg —It was, therefore, of necessity eofniniini- 
cated to them by God, as these 8crii»tcu’es declare 
and relate it to have been. 

See Authenticitg of the Scriptures, 

hy the liev» C. IS. Lewis. 
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36. Because— rcfcrriug to Hixty-six paBsagos 
contained in the eleven tirst chajiters of Genesis 
which are cither directly quoted, or made grounds 
of argument in the NewTostament—“The hiforonco 
1 would draw * * is that our*Lord and His Apostles 
regarded these elovc-n cliapters as historical docu¬ 
ments worthy of credit, ami that they made use of 
tliom to estabb'sh truths—a thing they n(‘vor would 
have done had they not known ihoni to he authori¬ 
tative.” 

Archdeacon Pratt. 


37. Because—the internal evidences of its 
truth aro so ninncrons, striking and rcnnnrkahle 
as to any candid and * intelligent mind to he 
irresistihlo and conclusive. 


38. Because—its autJioritative brief and simple 
declarations enunciate innumerable truths which 
the most laborious and l(>iirn('d of human intellects, 
llirough the aid of i)hiloBoplucul study and reason¬ 
ing, conducted, it may be, for lif(y years, only sit 
length arrive at proxiniiitely. Tlie basis of sneli 
trutlis beiiyt thus cstablihhed in their minds, the 
wisest of itlou havt> b<‘en, and iire, cont/'id to take 
the remainder, Iddden from human iuti'llect, on 
faith ; /is the Mariner, satisfied vith having proved 
the ])ast, and determined his po.silion at sea to-day, 
is content to push his course in perfect fiiith tliat 
he is on the right one fur the inom/w. 

• ' 

39. Because— “the more we search into the 
liible the more wo are captivated wit^ho air of 
simplicity, honestj^^^c^ ^uthfklmM^hich per- 
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vades it. All tlio sacred writers, whethor loanied 
or illiterate, peasants or princes, fishermen or« 
pliilosopliers, write with the «imo exquisite genu¬ 
ineness of stylo, with the same translucent integrity 
of sentiment; with an utter absence of all rhe¬ 
torical artifice, all that-savours of craft or elfeet— 
or that looks like bespeaking acquiosconee, coaxing 
credit or forcing faitli.” 

Jluyh Siowell. 


40. Beoause— “ the further any race of men 
have been removed from contact witli divine Ke- 
volation, tlie deeper their moral darkness has 
become; until it has issued either in the vilest 
superstitions and cruel and llagilious rit(‘s, like 
the worship of Kali and*thc Mexican sacriftec-s; 
or in a brutish blindness like that (ift lie KMpumau.x, 
the Zoolu, or the Australian savages.” 

T/te Itev. T. It. Jiirku, M. A., lutro. to Paley. 


41. Because— there is in the Scrqituros that 
voice of authority and majesty whuli at once 
indicates the absence of all auticipation*of doubt 
or question, or tho iiossibility of disi>n>of or con¬ 
tradiction.—Because “ they do not con^* guessing 
and reasoning about truth—telling us what wri¬ 
ters have discovered of philosophy, leawiing or 
researAi, but enunciating it in tho uamo^aud with 
tho supremacy of God”—and because “ from tfrst 
to last, exiiressly or by implication, they are iior- 
vaded by this tone and style of omuiiiotent and 
indisputable suiiremacy.” 

Hugh Stoieell. 
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42. Because —of its eonsistmey :—“ the maivel- 
'lous coherence of this collection of documents, 
which at first sight apijear to be so heterogeneous, 
—historical,—^ritual,—devotional,—proverbial,— 
prophetical—widely difi'ering from each other in 
age and subject—each supplying information re¬ 
quired by the others.” 

The Eev. C. S. Lewis. 


43. Because—of its candour. “ Its writers 
loved their nation and coimtry with fervent aflPbo- 
tion,—but loved truth still more,—their acknow¬ 
ledgment of national folly and delinquency could 
not be more unsparing than they are.” 

,fhe Rev. C. B. Lewis. 


44. Because—“ what light is to the phyfdcal, 
truth is to the moral and intoUoctnal world.—It 
is sblf-revealingand to eyes not blinded by 
folly, dulucss, or prejudice, but willing to see, and 
understand, the Divine hand and authority trace¬ 
able in these marvellous writings, are so clear 
as to car'y conviction, and so unequivojjal as to 
set forgery at defiance. 

Hugh Stowell. 


46. Because— the very mj^steries of Divine re¬ 
velation are among the strongest pillars that sus¬ 
tain it. A God without mystery would be a God 
without infinitude. 

There must be mystery where there is infinitude; 
and, therefore, in this, as in other respects, the 
Bible is consistent with itself and worlhy of the 
authorship it claims.— W e “ cannot by wisdom 
find out God”—“My thoughts (He declares) are 
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not yonr thoughts—neither are your ways my 
ways;—for as the heavens are Mgher than the* 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

Ilugh Stowell. ' 

46. Beosuse—thousands of. the host and wisest 
of men, in whose learning, judgment, and acumen 
in science and worldly knowledge, millions of every 
civilized country have, throughout many centuries, 
yielded the most implicit confidence, have accented 
it with unfeigned reverence and unqualified faith. 



“ Stndy the Holy Scriptures, especially the New 
I'estament—It has God for its Author, salvatiou for 
its end, and tmth withont any mixture of error for its 
matter.” 

Locke. 


“ The Gospel is every thing or nothing at all. If 
false, it were nothing; if tmo, it is every thing. Nor 
is it a question between this and some other system 
almost equal to^it. It is this or none. If this bo not 
divine, none is;—if this do not guide, there is none , 
to guide; if this do not comfort, there is none to 
conHort; if this do not display a Saviour, there is no 
saviour; if this do not reveal a happier world, there 
is none to reveal it.” 

Pike. 


“ If the^ treatises are forgeries, they are the most 
marvellously ingenious .forgeries the world has ever 
seen.” 


Alexander. 



y^HY J Relieve 


Cestwnt* 


1. Beoatiae—“ it boars not the mark of fiction— 
on tlie contrary, the history of Socrates, which 
nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well attested 
as that of Jesus Christ.” 

Rousseau. 


2. Because— “it is more inconceivable that a 
number of persons should agree to write such a 
history than that only one should be the subject 
of it.” 

Ibid. 


3. Because—“ the Jewish authors \#ere inca¬ 
pable of the diction and strangers to the morality 
(’outainediu the Gospel, the marks of whose truth 
are so striking and Jnimitable that the inventor 
would be a tuore astonishing character than the 
hero.” 


^hid. 


4. Because—“ the antiquity and authenticity of 
the books which comjwse the sacred canon,— 
the ftilfilment of its prophecies,—the miraculous 
works of its Founder,—His death and resurrection, 
have been demonstrated, to all who are capable of 
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appreciating the force of historical evidence.” * * 
“We scruple not to say that the Copemiean 
system is not more demonstrably true than the 
system of theological truth contained in the 
Bible.” 

Sir David Mrewder. Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 


5. Because— the record it contains of the great 
Founder of the Christian faith having been put 
to death as a malefactor, is an historical fact, to 
which the heathen and admitted historians of the 
day bear witness; and because the authors of this 
Becbrd, who were Christ’s followers and disciples, 
and who were fully warned by Him to expect 

E ersecution of every kind and degree, persistently 
raved all its terrors, and were content to sufter, 
and did suffer, persecution and death for no con¬ 
ceivable reason, but to testify to the truth of their 
narrations ; and because their maintenance of that 
truth involved, to them, those stupendous interests 
against which no advantages in this world could 
possibly weigh in the balance. 


e. Because—“ there is no Book now in the 
world no<’, as far as we know ever was one, con¬ 
tradicting any of the facts recorded in the New 
Testament; but there are several books written 
by men “who were not Christians, which confirm 
many of them.” 

!phe £ev. Dr. Watson, Bishop of Zandaff. 


7. Because —of‘the agreement in the history 
given of Christianity in its own record, and by 
heathen and the few Jewish writers who have 
come down to us. The story is one. There exists 
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no trace or yeatige of any other. There is not s 
scrap of account either contemporary with the 
commencement of Christianity or extant within 
many ages after that commencement which assigns 
a history substantially different from ours. The 
remote, brief, and incidental notio|b of the affair 
found in heathen writers as far as they do go—go 
along with us.* They bear witness that the In¬ 
stitution originated from Jesus,—^tliat He was put 
to death by the Eoman Govertior, Pontius Pilate, 
in Jerusalem,—that the religion nevertheless 
spread in that city and throughout Judea and in 
distant countiies ;—that converts were numerous, 
suffered great hardships and injuries for their pro¬ 
fession, and that all this took place in -the age of 
the world which our Books have {^signed. They 
describe the manners of Christians as perfectly 
conformable to accounts extant in our Books;— 
that they assembled on certain days—sang hymns 
to Cluist as to a God—bound themselves ly an 
oath not to commit any crime,—to observe the 
strictest fidelity and hci;esty in their dealings— 
that they worshipped Him who was crucified in 
Palestine;—that this their first Lawgiver had 
taught them that they were all brethren, that they 
had a great contempt for the things of this world, 
and looked upon them as conoimon ; that they flow 

* “ Tocitas has aotaally attested the existence of Jesus 
Christ, the reality of such a personage, his public execu¬ 
tion under Pontius Pilate, the temporary ehecic which this 
gave to the progress of His religion, its revival shortly 
after His death, its progress over the land of Judea 
and to Borne itself, the metropolis of the Biftpire. All 
this we have in a Boman historian; and in opposi¬ 
tion to all established reasoning o» these subjects, it is by 
some more firmly confided in on his testimony than upon 
the numerous and concurring testimonies of wiser and 
contemporary writers." 


Hr. Cfialmers. 
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to one another’s relief—cherished strong hopes of 
•immortality—despised death, and surrendered 
themselves to suffering.* 

See Foley’s Evidences. 


8. Beoanse^^of the significance of either alter¬ 
native as to the'evidence of the Jewish historian, 
Josephus. If the disputed passage,f describing 
the presence, doings and miracles of our Lord be 
' <, 

* “ It is intnredible vrliat expedition they use when any 
of thoir friends ate'tmown to bo in tronble. In a word, 
tiiey spare nothing l^n such an occasion; for these mis¬ 
erable men have no donbt they shall bo immortal and 
live for ever; therefore they contemn death, and many 
surrender themselves to sufferings. Moreover, their first 
lawgiver has taught them that they ore all brethren, when 
once they have turned and renounced the gods of the Greeks, 
and worship this Master of theirs, who was crucified, and 
engage to live according to His laws. They have also a 
sovereign contempt for all the things of this world, and 
look npon them as common .”—Lucian de Morte Ferigrini, 
t. i., p. 665. (Ed. Grajv.) 

+ In a third passage extant in every copy that remains 
of Josephus's history, but the anthontioity of which has, 
ncvertholosf, been long disputed, we have an explicit tes¬ 
timony to the substance of^ur history in these words:— 
“ At that time lived Jesus, a wise man, if Ho may be 
called a ma^r, for Ho performed many wonderful works. 
He was a teacher of such men as received the truth with 
pleasure. He drew over to Him many Jews and Gentiles. 
This was tho Christ: and when Pilate, at the instigation of 
the chief mbn among us, had condemned Him to tho cross, 
they who before had conceived an affection for Him, did 
not cease to adhere to Him: for on the third day, he appear¬ 
ed to thehi alive again; tho divine prophets having foretold 
these and many wonderful things concerning him. And the 
sect' of the ChriBtiaus,,so called from Him, subsists to this 
time.” 

“ ‘Whether the above passage bo genuine or not, con¬ 
tinues as much disprtod ns ever. The external evidence 
in its favour is strong. It is found in all the Greek mann- 
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gemiine, the evidence of Josephus is positive and 
conclusive. If not genuine, his silence is almost 
equally so; because it is incredible that events 
which were so important as to engage the atten¬ 
tion of, and be recorded by Tacit^ Suetonius, 
Pliny, and other of the heathen ®toriaus and 
writers, could have been too obscure to engage the 
attention or to obtain a place in the historj' of 
Josephus. His silence must have been designed; 
—a design which may equally account for His 
silence as to tlie banishment of the Jews by Clau¬ 
dius (which Suetonius has recorded with an ex¬ 
press reference to Christ) and the massacre of the 
infants of Bethlehem. 

__ See Poky. 


0. Because—“ though Josephus gives us no 
detailed account of the rise and progress of Clxris- 
tianity, his writiAgs bear the strongest indirect 
testimony to the general historic truth of’the 
Christian narratives.” 

f Good Words”) Eistory of the FaU of Jeruscdem, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

scripts, in a Hebrew version in the Tatioan, andPan Arabic 
version among the Maroiiites of Lebanon, and is quoted 
by Husebius, Jerome, Bufinos, Sossomou, and a chain of 
later authors. It is confined by the existence of two 
similar testimonies to Jbhn'the Baptist, and James the Just, 
the brother of the Lord, to whose death, Josephus else¬ 
where ascribes the calamities of the Jews, tho words 
of Tacitus, also, have some appearance of being borrow- 
ed from it. On the other hand, Origen quotes Josephus 
as saying “ That those things befel them by the lyigor of 
God on account of what they dared to do to James, the 
brother of Jesus, who is called Christ. And wonderful 
it is, that while he did not receive Jdtius for Christ, he did 
nevertheless, bear witness that Jesus was so righteous a 
man.” He says ihrther, that “ the people thought they 
suffered these things for the sake of Jiftnes.” 

, ' Editor. Faley’s Evidences. 
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10. Because— bringing an abundance of the 
like argument ■which would establish the existence 
of all other works to the four Gospels—“ we find 
that a firm, imbrokon chain of testimony in their 
favour carricfl. us up to the closing part of the 
second ceniH^ of the Christian era—say A. D. 
180, when itm manifest that tiiey were univei'- 
sally recognized as authentic histories of Jesus 
Christ, and the genuine productions of those 
whose names they boar.” 

“ Christ and Christianity"—ly the Rev. W. 

Lindsay Alexander, D. D. 


11. Because — \st —a^jpositivo link is to be found 
which connects the apostolic fathers "^rith the whole 
chain of Christian and other writers, beginning 
with Pajnus, Bishop of Hiorapolis, who lived 
very near to the apostolic age, and who, Irenseus 
informs us, was a hearer of S^t. John. 

indly. —Because the evidence of the heathen 
and of the heretical opponents of Cluristianity is 
no less explicit in support of the claims of these 
Books. * These writers attest the exi,stonee 
of the Gospels at a period so close ujKjn the apos¬ 
tolic age, ihat forgery in the name of the apostles 
and apostolic men was impossible.” 

Zrdly. —Because the ground on which the early 
Christiajis assert the genuineness of any book in 
the New Testament is the comimn notoriety that 
such books had always been recognized as such by 
the Christians and— 

Athly. —Because the early Christians were deeply 
and pecidiarly intdi-ested in ascertaining the truth, 
and not being deceived, and thus needlessly exposed 
to persecution, in a question of so much impor¬ 
tance ; and because, after the most rigid examina- 
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tion of every avenue to deception, the greatest 
ingenuity of scepticism fails to shew the shadow* 
of possibility that the Christians could have been 
imposed upon. 

See “ Christ and Christianity’' hy W. Lindsay 
Alexan0t, D. D. 


12. Beoause—“ not only do these ancient heret¬ 
ical opponents, [above referred to,] attest the 
existence in their day of the Gospels; but they also 
attest the universal and devout acceptance of them 
by the Christians as of apostolic authority.” 

• W. Lindsay Alexander, D. D. 


13. Because—we possess a witness to the exis¬ 
tence of the Gospels within ten or twenty years of 
the death of St. John, in Basilidos, one of the 
most eminent of the Gnostic heretics, who,,it is 
asserted, wrote twenly-four books on the Gospels, 
and we now know not only that he possessed tlie 
Gospels of Luke and John, which he quotes, but 
“ that his whole metaphysical development is an 
attempt to connect a cosmogonic system* with St. 
John’s prologue, and with tho person of Christ.”* 
“ To suppose that a book forged in .St. John’s 
name so shortly after Ids deatli could have acquir¬ 
ed such credit as to make it worth the while of a 
heretical leader to labour to show tho accordance 
with it of his system is utterly preposterous.” 

Ibid. 


14. Because —“ In fact, if these writings are not 
genuine, we must believe that all the Christians 
in the world, at the end of t^e second century 

* Bunsen, Hippolytus and his age. Vol. I. p. 87. 
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went suddenly mad, so as to suffer themselves to 
be persuaded that they had always, for a century 
at least, possessed books which} had one sane man 
been left among them, he would have been able 
to demonstrate had only come into existence a 
few years b^re.” 

Ibid. 


18. Because— “the various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Eoman world being eon» 
sidored by the people as equally true—^by the 
plulosophers as equally false—and by the magis¬ 
trates as equally useful” [G'iiiow] the Christian 
Missionary could look for no protection or impimily 
amongst any of them ip. their labours, to spread a 
new religion which was as obnoxious to the existing 
public faith and attachments, as to the credence 
of the philosophers, and the political interests of 
the state. It is incredible, therefore, that any set 
of men, poor and illiterate, who would be regarded 
as mere troublesome zealots, could attempt in such 
a soil to plant so pretentious and offensive a faith 
as that of Christianity,'—“ a system which declared 
war agaiSst every other—and if it prevailed, must 
end in a total rupture of public opinion; an up- 
sttirt religion, which not content with its own 
authority, must disgrace all the settled religions of 
the world,”—and that, despite the most ^eadful 
and systematic persecution,—defying all opposi¬ 
tion,—it should succeed and flourish, had it not 
been divine in its origin and divine in its power and 
support. 

See Paley's Evidences. 


16. Because— the story we have mw is, in sub¬ 
stance, essentially the story which the early Chris- 
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tians had in their time. Because the Gospels 
themselves are evidence, that the accounts &ey 
gave were public at the time, and that the Chris¬ 
tian commimily was already in possession of its 
principal parts. The Gospels were therefore not 
the original cause —but amongst the consequences 
of the Christian belief—belief in facts which 
occurred at the time when that belief existed, and 
to which eye-witnesses bear record, in a manner 
which shews that they were known and believed 
at the period of their writing. The four first 
verses of St. Luke’s Gospel shew that the sub¬ 
stance of the history was already believed by 
Christians upon the testimony of eye-witnesses. 

See Foley's Fvidences. 


17. Because— if false they would have been 
refuted at the time of their appearance. Written 
fabrications of so serious and imxmrtont a charac¬ 
ter, for the truth of which hundreds of the people 
sac^ced their possessions and their lives, would 
have had written refutations, and the one would 
as surely and readily have come down to us as the 
other :—^but there are none. 


18. Because— if a foi^oiy, the Jew^. ^e most 
violent enemies of Christianity, who 'naSi put its 
Founder to death, and persecuted His disciples 
mth implacable hatred, would certainly have de¬ 
tected and exposed the imposture. 

BagsteFs Bible IntrO. 

« 

19. Because —the people of Palestine would not 
have received the’ Gospel, nor the churches of 
Romo and Corinth have actoowledgod the epistles 
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^ addressed to them, if not sufficiently satisfied of 
their genuineness. 

Ibid. 


20. Beoanae— if these extraordinary writings 
are to be attributed to the invention and mere 
wisdom of man, it is essential for those who enter¬ 
tain this view to explain how such wisdom and 
“ terrible pmity” could practise what they so elo¬ 
quently denounce, and so powerfully andunequivo- 
cably condemn—^the vices of lying, deceit and 
fraud ; and as no men act writhout motives, either 
for good or for evil—to shew what those motives 
were; 

21. Beoanse—it is not possible to conceive a faith 
inculcating the severest and purest moralily, which 
admits of no compromise or subterfuge—condemns 
all‘deceit—offers no worldly advantages, but, on 
the contrary, demands innumerable worldly sacri¬ 
fices, could have originated in a falsehood, that 
instead of reward brought only persecution and 
suffering on its originator, His ffisciples, and their 
followers. 


22. Because—strange and difficult as the neces¬ 
sity for »all these sao^ces of worldly inclinations 
may appear to the imderstanding, it is perfeefly 
consistent with what man himself reasonably de¬ 
mands from his fellow-man. God requires from 
us. Sis inferiors in inteUeet, purity, and goodness, 
no more sacrifice of oiir desires and pleasures 
than the superior classes of mankind demand 
(and enforce) fr^m inferiors, the lower orders, 
who are callM upon to forego drunkenness and 
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the. varied ofifences against morality and good 
order -which they, in ignorance and the coarseness 
of their minds, regard and cherish as so jnany 
privileges and enjoyments. 

2S. Because —^long before the Christian era, 
the discernment and wisdom of heatlmn philo¬ 
sophers themselves led them to admit and deolare 
their belief in the necessity of a Eevelation.—“ You 
may give over, (says Socrates,) all hopes of amend¬ 
ing men’s maimers for the future, unless God be 
pleased to send you some other person to instruct 
you.”* And Plato declares, “ that whatever is 
right, and as it should be in the present evil 
state of the world, can be so only by the particu¬ 
lar interposition of God.t * Cicero has made simi¬ 
lar declarations; and Porphyry, who was a most 
inveterate enemy to the Christian religion, yet 
confesses that there was wanting some universal 
method of delivering men's souls, which no sect of 
philosophy had ever yet found. out.”X 

Porteous' Evidences. 


24. Because— “ these [and many similar] con¬ 
fessions of the great sages of antiquity infinitely 
outweigh the assertions of modem infidels ‘ that 
h-uman reason is fhlly sufficient to teach man his 
duty, and enable him to perform it, and that there¬ 
fore a Divine revelation was perfectly nfeedless.’ 
These men uniformly declare that the mere light of 
nature was not competent to conduct them iqto the 
road of happiness and virtue; and that the only 
sure and certain guide to carry jnen through this 
life was a Divine discovery of the truth.” 

Rorteoua, 

* Plato, in Apolog. SocTatis. . Plato, De Bep. 

% Augnstin. de Civitate Dei, 1. lO. C. 32. 
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25. Beoatuse— none but men who, on the most 
convincing, testimony, had the very strongest 
grounds mr belief, and an unbounded confidence 
in the truth and divinity of the Christian faitli 
they maintained, could have been induced and 
enabled to bear the cruel persecution and horrible 
tortures to which the early Christians were vainly 
subjected under their tyrannic Eoman rulers in 
order to compel them to deny Christ. 

26. Because— if the Gospels be fabrications, the 
writers “ are of the number of those who, unless 
the whole contexture of the Christian story bo a 
dream, sacrificed their ease and safety in the 
cause, and for a purpose the most inconsistent 
that is possible wi& msiwnest intentions. They 
were villains for no end but to teach honesty— 
and martyrs without the least prospect of honour 
or advanti^e.” 

Paley. 


27. Beoduse—the writers of the New Testament 
Were pldto, honest, artless, unlearned men, in very 
humble occupations of life, and utterly incapable 
of carrying on such a refined and cdmplicated 
system of fraud, as the Christian religion must 
have been, if it was not true. 

, Intro, to Bagster'e Bible. 

Because—" the principal facts and events 
thenCBedves are of such a nature as totally precludes 
the possibility of imposition; facts winch appeal 
to me very senses of the men to whom the his¬ 
tories were first ^dressed.” 


Ibid. 
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20. Because— the authors of all the histories— 
the Chrietiau stories—lived at the tin^ and upon T 
the spot;—two, Matthew and John—were present 
at many of the. scenes they describe,—eye-wit¬ 
nesses of the facts—ear-witnesses of the discourses 
—writing from personal knowledge and recollec¬ 
tion,—whilst Mark and Luke, tliough not eye¬ 
witnesses are, if genuine, removed from that only 
by one degree—they W'ere contemporaries—^living 
in habits of society and correspondence with those 
who had been present at tlie transactions they 
relate—one of whom says, tliat the things which 
were believed amongst Christians came from those 
who, from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of th^ word;—that he had traced ac¬ 
counts up to their sources;^ and was prepared to 
instnmt his reader in the certainty of the things 
he related; and because “veiy few histories lie 
so close to their facts, very few historians are so 
nearly connected with the subject of their narra¬ 
tive, or possess such means of authentic informa¬ 
tion as these.” 

_ Paletf. 


SO, Because—if it had been an easy thing in 
the early times of the institution, to have forged 
Christian writings and, to have obtained currency 
and reception to the forgeries, we should have 
had many appearing in the name of Christ him¬ 
self. No writings would have been received with 
BO much avidity and respect ns these ; consequent¬ 
ly none affords so great temptation to forgery. 
Yet have we heard of but one attempt of this sort, 
deserving the smallest notice—“the reputed 
epistle of Christ to Abgarus, king of Edessa, 
found at present in the work of Eusebius”—which 
epistle was imiversaUy rejected. 


Ibid. 
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81. BecHKOse—the very discr^onciee which exist 
between the four Gospels are proofs of their 
^neral independence, and the absence of any thing 
uke collusion in any scheme of deception. 

Paiey. 


82. Beoauae~-there is no assigpaahle character 
which will account for the conduct of the apostles, 
supposing their story to be false. If bad men— 
what comd have induced them to take such pains 
to promote virtue ?—If good men, they would not 
have gone about the country with a string of lies 
in their mouths. 

Ibid. 


83. Becanse— “‘the common sense and feelings 
of'mankind must revolt at such a preposterous 
idea as that the pure, the upright, the pious, the 
devout, the meek, the gentie, the humane, the 
merciful Jesus could engage multitudes of inno¬ 
cent and virtuous people in the belief and support 
of a religion which He knew must draw on them 
persecution, misery and death, unless He had been 
authorized by God Himself to establish that reli¬ 
gion, tmd unless He was conscious that He pos¬ 
sess^ the power of amply recompensing those 
who prefer^ His religion to every other consid¬ 
eration.'' 

Porteoue. 


34. Beoanse —(Shrist’s fellow-labourera who as¬ 
sisted Tfim during ISis life, and into whose hands 
His religion caipe after His death, were s few 
fishermen on the Lake of Tiberias, as unlearned 
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and uneducat^ and for the purpose of framing ^ 
rules of morality, as unpromising as himself; ana 
because therefore, it is absolutely impossible that 
such men could produce such perfect and incom¬ 
parable rules of life, so greatly superior in purity, 
solidity, perspicuity and universi usefulness, to 
all the moral lessons of all the philosophers upon 
earth put together, -without admitting that their 
doctrines and precepts came from God Himself. 

See Porteom'e Evidencee. 


SB. Because— also, it is altogether unprecedent¬ 
ed and impossible that these twelve illiterate fisher¬ 
men, the first preachers of the Gospel, declaring 
open war against all the •follies, vice, interests, 
inveterate prejudices, and favourite superstitions 
of th# world, promulgating their doctrines in an 
enlightened age—to the most polished nations, 
having all the wit and learning and eloquehce 
and philosophy of the world to contend with— 
opposed, harassed, and persecuted by the civil 
powers, even to death, with tlie most unrelenting 
cruelty, could, within the space of about 30 years, 
spread their new religion over nearly the whole 
!^man Empire, and even to India, without being 
endowed with miraculous power, and therefore 
messengers of God. 

Hid. 


86. Because— if the apostles had flattered the 
corrupt passions of men—held up the prospect 
of power—wealth—^rank or pleasure as the reward 
of conversion, or had soothed their vices—^hiunour- 
ed their prejudices, and encouraged their ancient 
superstition; had they been menV>f brilliant tal- 
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exits or commanding eloquence, or had lived 
amongst barbarous nations—or had been seconded 
by all the influence and authority of the great; 
or had propagated their doctrine at the head of 
a victorious army—we might not have wondered 
at their extraowiinary success;—^but their entire 
conduct—their influences, and teaching—their 
position and their means being the reverse of all 
these, their success can be attributed to no other 
cause than a Divine power. 

See Porteous and Pahy. 


37. Beoanso— imposture, and the perpetration 
of falsehood would not only have been needless, 
but altogether inconsistent with the marvellous 
perfection, the purity, morality and disinterested 
philanthropy alike of the Founder of the Choastian 
faith. His followers—historians, and other New 
Testament writers. 


38. Because—" it is not for a fable that myriads 
have bled!—It is not for a fable that myriads 
wotild bleed.” 


Pike. 


39. Because —«dth whatever skill in modern 
tales, fiction may be engrafted on to truth, it is 
found 80 only in tales of amusement, or for some 
easily recognized purpose of aggrandisement or 
ambition; but I find it impossible to believe that 
fiction and fact were, or ever could be, strung to¬ 
gether for any serious and professedly great and 
vital object, such as the wondrous narration of 
God’s dealing /ind mirades, and the xmimpeacha- 
ble and grave histories contained in the Christian 
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Scriptures present to us; or that if such a com¬ 
position, so incomprehensible in its object, were 
possible or probable, it would escape detection 
during several thousands of years. 

40. Because— “ faet is stranger than fiction,” 
and the marvels related in Scripture with so much 
simplicity, and such utter absence of all parade 
or show, without the possibility of personal ends, 
aims or advantages, are bolder, more remarkable 
and startling than would over have entered into 
the mind of man as a fiction, and be put forth as a 
fact. 


41. Because— “ The life and spirit of the author 
of any religious system, when truly known, go far 
to determine the truth of his claims.” * * 
Because there never was any religion but Jhe 
Christian, which exliibited in the person of its 
Founder a spotless model for His disciples to fol¬ 
low ; * *—^thore never was any religion but the 
Christian in which its author united oxcellonce of 
example with purity of precept;—^there nlver was 
any religion but the Christian which professed to 
sum up all mordity in the example of its Legislator, 
and combined in it all the purest precepts, and 
the most lovely sentiments of moral excellency.” 

“ Tlic Evidences of Christianity"—by the Et. 

Rev. Daniel Wilson, D. D., Bishop of Calcutta. 


42. Because —the attempts of human Plulo- 
sophy, without the aid of Eovelatlon, to portray the 
Almighty have yielded only Polytheism, loath- 
♦ somo idolatiy, ignorance and barlwrity—^for— 

“ If the Divine word authenticates itself to man 
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by its knowledge of what be is, it no less authen¬ 
ticates itself to him by its knowledge of what he 
n«*.” 

Hugh StoweU. 


48. Because —the Scripture history, dofstrine, 
and precepts are of a character too unpalatable to 
mere hmnan nature, with its passions and predi¬ 
lections, to favour the hypo&esis of its being a 
human invention, addressed to a people from 
whom its authors could anticipate only abuse and 
persecution in place of praise or reward. 


44. Because— it coijteins “continual allusions 
and references to things, persons, places, manners, 
customs, and opinions, which are found to be 
perfectly conformable to the real state of things 
at that time, as represented by disinterested and 
contemporary writers,” and because “ had their 
(the evangelists’) story been a forgery, they would 
certainly have been detected in some mistake or 
other concerning these incidental circumstances, 
which y8t they have never once been.” 

Forteoua. 


46. Because— “ the style, too, of the Gospel 
bears intrinsic evidence of its truth. We find no 
appearance of artifice or party spirit;—no attempt 
to exaggerate on the one hand, or depreciate on 
the (Jther; no remarks thrown in to anticipate 
objections; nothing of that caution which never 
fajls to disting^sh the testimony of those who 
are conscious of imposture; no endeavours to 
reconcile the re^er’s mind to what may be extra¬ 
ordinary in the narrative; all is fair, candid, and 
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simple. The historians make no reflections of 
their own—^but confine themselves to matter of' 
fact—to what they heard and saw; and honestly 
record their own mistakes and faults.” 

Beattio'o EvideHoet. 


46. Because—'* Christianity was introduced at 
an age of the world when it would have been 
crushed and annihilated, and absolutely still-bom, 
but for its own inherent immutability, and the 
presence and guardianship of its Heavenly 
Parent .—* * The age in which it began its 
pftjgress was hostile to its success, and everywhere 
opposed the greatest obstacles to its triumph.” 

“ The Bihle not of Man” by Qa/rdener Spring, B. JD. 

of New York. 


47. Beoauae—of the innumerable impossibilities 
which attend the supposition of these writihgs 
being forged,—altered or corrupted; the immedi¬ 
ate distribution of numerous copies to the diiferent 
churches—their early translation into foreign 
languages; their quick dispersion into'aU ports 
of the known world; the numberless quotations 
mad.e by the early Christian writers, all substan¬ 
tially agreeing with the,present text; the various 
sects which arose, each appecding to the Scriptures 
in favour of their doctrines—all illustrate the 
impossibility of alteration without instant detec¬ 
tion and exposure. 

See Porteous't Evidences. 


48. Because —of the sudden appearance and use 
in all its wondrous perfection, or^nating with a 
single, unaided and extraordin£y being, of so 
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marvellously pure and grand a faith, at a time 
when the heathen world around, including the 
most polite, civilized and leai-ned of nations were, 
with very few exceptions sunk in deplorable ignor¬ 
ance, in debasing idolatry, in the most abomi¬ 
nable corruption, and in the grossest sensuality. 

See Porteoue'e Summary of Pkidencei. 


49. Because —“ In the view of an intelligent 
and honest mind the religion of Christ stands as 
clear of all coimexion with the corruption of men, 
and Churches, and ages as when it was first 
revealed. It retains its purity ' like Moses fn 
Egjrpt, or Daniel in Babylon, or the Saviour him¬ 
self while he mingled -vipth Scribes and Pharisees, 
or publicans and sinners :—* * its essential sub¬ 
limity is as incapable of being reduced to Uttleuess 
as its purity is of uniting witii vice.” 

Poster’s Essays. 


60. Because— all moral teaching—all pluloso- 

S hical reasoning and deductions in Ethics,—aU 
lustratidUB of the power of mind—of will—the 
fruit of prudence and tlie like, in our worldly 
conduct, are simply so many laborious illustratiouB 
of the truth and force of those principles and 
declarations which in Scripture are contained in 
half a dq^en words of text or precept. 


61. Because—of the absence of aU precautions 
against any charge of &aud or imposture. “ The 
sacred historians shew not the smallest solicitude, 
nor take the least pains to obviate cavils, or 
remove difficult^s. They relate plainly what 
they know to be true. They entertain no doubt 
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of it themselves, and seem to have no suspicion 
that any one else can douht it; they therefore* 
leave the facts to speak for themselves, and send 
them unprotected into the world, to make their 
way (as they have done) by their own native force 
and incontrovertible truth.” 

Porteom. 


62. Because—of the bold and uncompromising 
exclusiveness of the Cliristian scheme,—the certain 
persecution of those who dared to propagate or 
practice it, and the utter and heroic disregard of 
the terrible consequences with which they were 
visited accordingly. “ It denied without reserve 
the truth of every article jsf heathen mythology, 
the existence of every object of their worship. 

It accepted no compromise; it admitted no 
comprehension.* It must prevail, if it prevailed 
ataU, by the overthrow of every statue, ^tar,,and 
temple in the world. 

It will not easily be credited that a design, so 
bold as this was, could in any ago be attempted 
to be carried into execution wi1&i impunity.” 


63. Beoatise—“ the ‘ evidence that may be pro¬ 
duced for the Divine missions of Moses and of 
Jesus Christ, is such as never was preduced in 
favour ofany others laying claim to a Divine mission 
since the world began; and it is such as no^ person 

• Or inclnsion with other systems. “ The Eoman Senate 
itself expressed a willingness to plaee the statue of Jesus 
among their gods; but Christianity was not ambitions of 
this honour; and for her misnamed intolerance, she be¬ 
came the hated religion.” % 

OwrAiner Spring, D. D., New York. 
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can reject, without being obliged to believe a 
series of absurdities and impossibilities, that in 
any other^ case, would choke me faith of the great¬ 
est bigot in Christendom: which is bringing the 
'matter as near to demonstration as a matter of 
this kind is capable of being brought, or as any 
reasonable being woxild desire it to be brought.” 

“ Lettere on Infidelity” 
hy the Right Rev. George Horne, J). D. 

Late Lord Bishop of Norwich. 


64. Beoause— “ if the Gospels be a fiction, no 
truth was ever so mighty. If the character of 
Jesus, as portrayed in them, be but the work of 
human skOl, no reality was ever so infiueutial. 
The best of our rac^e have derived their excellence 
from it, and have devoted themselves to the ser¬ 
vice of the Being it has revealed to them.” 

The Rev. C. B. Lewie. 


66. Beoause— of the, marvellous and unparal¬ 
leled infiutince which Christianity has exerted over 
the world, evidenced not merely by the numbers 
of professing Christians, amoiinting to above two 
hundred and fifty millions of the most powerful 
and enlightened people, but by those whose faith, 
as the l^ohummudans, numbering about one 
hundred and twenty millions, would have had no 
existence, had not Christianity pre-existed, and 
who admit that Christ was a true Prophet. 

See “ Christian Evidences,” hy Archbishop Wltateley. 


66. Because— of the astonishing revolution 
brought about in the world by Christ and Btis 
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disciples:—they “overthrew the religions of all 
the most powerful and enlightened nations, and* 
produced, without conquest, and without the help 
of wealth or of human power or learning, the 
most wonderful change that ever was produced in 
men’s opinions, and on the most important point.” 

AreKbithop Whateiep. 


67. Beoanse— virtue was never taught by vice, 
nor truth by falsehood; neither were ease uid 
comfort ever won by unpaid labours and j^tiva- 
tious,—^by imprisonment, torture, and death; nor 
worldly advancement or aggrandizement by every 
conceivable self-sacrifioej nor pride and vanity 
gratified by the most consistent course of humility 
and self-abnegation; all of whidh must undeni¬ 
ably have been the case, in the extraordinary 
course pursued by the great founder of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. His apostles, and all other'His. 
martyred followers, if Christianity be fake. 


68. Because— the most daring scepticism of 
ancient and modem times has left rmassailed the 
chief Epistles of Paul,T-no intelligent critic having 
ever disputed their claims to be regarded as 
veritable remains of primitive Christiamty; and 
because the writings of this highly gifted, uncom¬ 
promising and most indomitable of men, and at 
one time bitter foe—^but suddenly most p^erftd 
supporter and professor of the Christian mith, are 
altogether in harmony with and corroboratii|^ of 
the Gospel history. 

See Auttbrntidtp of the Ooepel’Bietor^' 
hy the Ret^ O. B. Lewie. 
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69. Because —these Episttes of Paul, writteu 
Vithin thirty years only after the death of Christ, 
and therefore obviously representing the belief of 
the very first period of the Christian Church, are 
' perfectly accordant, both in fact and doctrine, with 
the Gospels, which cannot therefore be regarded 
otherwise than as belonging to the same period; 
and because, congenial in spirit and tone, and 
supplementing ea]^ other in the most natural 
manner, the Gospels and Epistles must be accept¬ 
ed or rejected together. 

&ee Lewie's ^^Authenticity'' 


60. Because-^the Christian Scriptures “ appear 
too simple, candid and artless, to come from im¬ 
postors, and too calm, sober, and wise, for en¬ 
thusiasts.” 

“ Ohristian Ikidenees," Archhishop Whateley. 


4 ' 

61. Beoauae— “ if Christianity were the device 
of men, those men must have been either the most 
deliberate, artful, and .picked of impostors, or 
else, by fax the wildest and maddest set of en¬ 
thusiasts, that were ever combined together; 
since the^ did not, (as many crazy enthusiasts 
have done,) appeal merely to their own inward 
feelings, and their dreams or visions, but to 
matters of fact coming under the evidence of the 
senses, in which npne but a complete madman 
couM l3e mistaken, and most of which their adver¬ 
saries were free to judge of as irell as themselves.” 

f Archbishop Whateley. 
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62. Because— tliere is “ incomparably greater 
difficuUy in supposing that the Christ of the* 
Gospels was an ideal creation, existing nowhere 
but in the minds of such men as the evangelists, 
than in supposing that they had only represented 
a real living being, and were able to represent 
Him in the manner they have done, because they 
had actually seen Him.” * ♦ It is every way 
more natural and less di£S.cult to conceive, that 
such men as the evangelists were, merely record 
what they had actually heai'd from the lips of 
Jesus, than to imagine that the ideas which they 
express were the growth of their own minds.” 

“ Chrut of History,'' by John Young, M. A. 


68. Because—I find in the Scripture a key that 
seems to open the imagination to comprehend and 
reconcile in great degree some of the unexplained 
phenomena of my mind,—glijnpses, as it were, 
of realities that suggest links of communication 
between the seen and the unseen—the finite and 
the infinite—to a degree sufficient to .b^armonize 
many difficulties and apparent incongruities. “ As 
reason (says Sir Philip Sydney) cannot shew 
itself more reasonab’[y than to leave reasoning on 
things above reason,” mine having, by innumer¬ 
able evidences, been satisfied up to a stage in the 
journey of enquiry that the path is Correct, is 
content to accept the remainder on faith —(and not 
an atom more than we exhibit in the coipmonest 
worldly afiairs)—that such remainder will prove 
equally so; and that the mysteries of Gtod and a 
fiiture state being beyond human comprehension, 
it is both Avise and ssife to accept the assurance of 
Scripture that we must receive “the promise,” 
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aad all tibe mysteries of Gk>d’B dealing with ns, 
as little children,” and as such children receive 
the assurances of an earthly father. 


64. Baosnse— this mode of (Jod’s dealing with 
ns is as absolutely necessary, hind, and natural, 
as OUT mode of dealing with very young children, 
and the minds of savages, or other totally im- 
eduoated creatures, from whom no reasoning 
being would expect the possibility of their com- 
prehendi^ the “ Prineipia" of Newton, or the 
beauties in literature of Milton and Shdkeopeare. 


66. Beoause— again, it is reasonable to believe 
that the infinite wisdom of the Almighty having 
seen fit to limit our existence in this life, and to 
unite our mental md physical faculties in mutual 
dependence on each other, and surroimdcd us 
with an infinitude, and therefore sufiicienoy of 
ocoupatiolL in the ordinary duties of life—^the pur¬ 
suits of science, and the investigations of His word 
and works, suitable to our intellectual powers, 
which also are limited, would likewise see fit to 
limit the degree in which those powers should be 
taxed, i'or as the lightning and thunders and the 
soimd of the Almighty’s voice on Binai’s Mount 
were more than the multitude could bear, and as in 
commoh experience, minds are overthrown by 
overburthemng study, so it i^ reasonable to infer 
that the stream of In^te knowledge would be as 
insupportable and unfitting to our finite minds as 
infinite light—tl^ concentrated rays of the sun, 
would be unendurable to human sight. 
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66. Beosuse—thereisno book, the genuineness 
and auihenticify of 'which, innumer^le men ot* 
great abilify hare more striven and laboured to 
destroy than this, but have utterly failed,^—and 
•which tens of thousands would be more delighted to 
overthrow, but continue impotent to distoro. 

67. Because—the morality of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures proves them to be divine. The standard of 
purity which the Bible sets up is infallible. “ It is 
at the same time as universri as it is spmtual. It 
suits all men, of all classes, in all conditioim, in all 
varieties of civil and social circumstances ; it em¬ 
braces alike the down and the serf, the monarch 
and the mendicant, the &eoman and the slave ;— 
it has rules for all—^it has motives for all—^it 
reaches the case and comes home to the heart of 
all; it meets us everywhere; it touches us in 
every thing; we can do nothing to which the law 
of God does not extend.” 

Hugh Sfotoell. 


68. Because—“ Eevelation has poured so much 
light upon the mind, and has led us into such a 
just way of reasoning concerning God—concern¬ 
ing His desim in creation and His government of 
the world, mat our conceptious and arguments, 
even when they do not appear at aU to depend 
upon this heavenly Gxiide, attain a degree of sub¬ 
limity and truth, to which they would never have 
arrived without it, and we often appear^ to be 
following the deductions of our own understanding, 
when in reality we .are only n^eating in other 
words, and 'with other associationB, the declara¬ 
tions of Scripture.” 

“ Tho^IHmne Ooveminent,” 

by' Southwood Smith, M,- JJ. ■ 
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69. Because— of its eSg^ual protision for the rich 
* and the poor—^the learned and the unlearned— 
those who by oxiltivation of the intellectual powers, 
and the study of Scripture oridenoe, and those who 
by simple trust, acquire that beh'ef and confidence 
which is called Faith ,—^that faith on the impor¬ 
tance of which Christ Himself has on so miuiy' 
remarkable occasions, and in so remarkable a 
manner, impressively and earnestly dwelt, and 
on which also His disciples have as strongly and 
laboriously commented. 


70. Because— the whole scheme of the Christian 
revelation—the doctrines it teaches—the conduct 
it inculcates—-‘and tlie hap 2 }inoss it promises,— 
all so harmoniously in imion—^is simply and un¬ 
deniably —which no mere human scheme 

of any tiling ever was —ever is —or ever wiU be. 


71. Because— of its fruit —“ WHat has it not 
done?—?n early times it resisted Emjierors— 
changed laws—transformed society—subverted 
hoatheni8m,deBtroyed idols—checked crime—nerv¬ 
ed women and children to martyrdom and death. 
—It has in later times quickened and stirred 
intelligence, stimulated zem—unlocked wealth— 
warmoa charity into life. It has imrified thou¬ 
sands of homes—and softened myriads of hearts. 
—Look at its sanctuaries, schools, hospitals, 
“homes”—^missions in every land—Bibles on 
eveiy shore. But for Christianity, earth would 
now be a desert—Britain a savage land.” 

“ Christian FVuitfuXmss!' 
by thesRev. Josiah Viney. llighgate. 
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72. Becaiise— in the lires, conduct, and 
writings of the most conspicuous leaders of infi* 
delily, I find the violation of every principle 
essential to the well-heing and happiness of man¬ 
kind ; of every tie which binds man and man in 
the commonest bonds of integrity and peace; of 
every restraint upon gross licentiousness and 
social immorality. “ I see a frightful combina¬ 
tion of all the intellectual and sensual vices, with 
no care of examining truth, and no wish to attain 
itI see impurity and profligacy of the grossest 
form, and outrageous violations of the domestic 
virtues ; in short that “ selfish, malignant, de¬ 
basing, antisocial passions and tendencies have in 
all ages and places distingiushed infidelity as a 
system.”* 

See ‘‘Evidences of Christianity''—ly the 

Rt. Rev. Daniel Wihon, Risito}) of Cahutta. 


73. Because — 2ndly, in the deaths of these lead¬ 
ing men, their principles have utterly broken 

* ” I pMs by the horrible character of Thomas Payne; 

his frands and pnblic dishonesty, his 
cruelty an^ selBshness, his avarice and pride, his ingratitude 
and treachery, his impiety and blasphemies, his licentious¬ 
ness and adultery j—I pass by his deadly enmity against his 
own country, bis anarchical and revolutionary principles, 
his determined hostility to all peace, all law, alJ morals, 
ail religion ; I pass by the disgusting filth and wretched¬ 
ness aud intoxication into which he sunk towards the 
decline of life—an object of pity and contempt to Ills own 
deluded disciples.” 

VotTAiBE.—« Remarkable for an unsettled, satirical, 
impetuous disposition, a temper wayward even to malig¬ 
nity, outrageous violations of the decencies of the domestic 
circle, ridicule and hypocrisy at the death-beds of his 
friends; duplicity, untruth, and even* perjury, in his 
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down and failed to support them. The objections 
they have relied upon condemn—desert—and be¬ 
tray them at last.—As death approached, terrors 
the most frightM, and a sort of raging despair 
made their last hours, a spectacle of distress and 
horror.* 

74. Beoanse— 1st, turning from this dark and 
dismal picture to the bright atmosphere of Chris- 

dealings ; artifice, bnffooneiy, sarcasm; and the most 
nnhlusbing calumnies in’ his controversies ; and treach¬ 
ery toward his friends. As he approached old age (he 
lived to be 84) his impiety becamo systematic, restless, 
aggressive, persevering, malignant, and almost farions. 

* * Bo far from protending to have trnth on his 

side, or to aim ab truth, h4 was accustomed to say—‘ I 
am weary of hearing that twelve men established the 
Gospel 5 I will see if one cannot overthrow it.’ 

I say nothing of the impiety of his conduct, the gross 
obscenity of his language and conversation, the notorious 
adultery in which he lived, because all this he avowed, 
it appears in all he said and did : it is thought, indeed, 
nothing of by the infidel party j it forms the conventional 
style of their boolis and correspondence, and constitutes 
one of the darkest features of their moral degradation,” 

Bishop Wilson. 

Huhs.—O f the utter perversion of mind—“ the perni¬ 
cious confusion of right and wrong whiclt prevails in the 
infidel” no more striking and lamentable example could 
be adduced than that of Hume, the historian, whose 
dying hours were engaged partly in frivolities, and partly 
in touching up his wretched Essay m defence of Suicide ! 

* “ When he (Payne) actually approached the grave 
he began to betray those terrors which before he had 
langhra at. Often,' for a long time together, he exclaimed, 
‘ Oh Lord, help me'—‘ Oh Christ, help mo !’ As his ill¬ 
ness increased, he would not be left alone, night nor day ; 
nor would he sufifer his attendant out of his sight. • • 

He declared on one occasion ‘ that if ever the devil had 
had an agent on ^rth, he had been one.’ When his in¬ 
fidel companions said, * Yon have lived like a man, we 
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tiaaity, I find in its leaders, in all ages, the advo¬ 
cacy, support and practice of every principlS 
calculated to advance the happiness of mankind: 

I find philanthropic eflforts of every kind to 
emancipate men &om ignorance, injustice, op¬ 
pression and slavery ; I find benevolent schemes 
for the relief and comfort of the poor, for the in¬ 
struction and elevation, the present and future 
good of their fellow creatures ;—I find, “ in short, 
that every virtuous, amiable, self-denying eleva¬ 
ting principle, carried out into act, has in all 
places distinguished true Christians, as a body;— 
all the bonds of peace, all that unites man to man, 
all that blesses &e domestic circle, all that fulfils 
the obligations under which God has placed us 
and I find that this spieit of universal philan- 
tiiropy, love, devotion, purity, disinterestedness 
and peace, owes its origin and its zeal to Christ 
and Christianity.* 

See Bishop Wihon’s * Evideneee.’ 


hope you will die like one,’ he observed to one near him, 
‘ You see, Sir, what miserable comforters I ha)(e.’ ” 

Bislurp Wilson. 

VotTAiEB. —“ As death approached, his terrors overcame 
him. His friends never came near him but to witness 
their own shame. He to them,—' Sirs, it is yon who 
have brought me to my present state ;—" begone”—I 
could have done without yon all.’—He was alternately 
supplicating and blaspheming (iod, and crying* out ‘ Oh 
Christ! Oh Jesus Christ.’—J£. Tronching, struck with 
horror, retired, confessing the death-bed of the impious 
man was awful-indeed. The Marshal Bichlieu flAw from 
the bed-side, declaring the sight too terrible to be 
sustained.” 

Bishop Wilson. 

* “ Contrast, in point of more benevolenoe the lives 
and deportment of such an infidel as Bonsseau, and sneh 
a Christian as Doddridge.; the oua alf pride, selfishness. 
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76. Becaiise— in the deaths of true 
Christians I find their principles do not fail, hut 
cheer and support them to the last. 1 find calm 
preparation—a composing of the mind to the 
great struggle ; a henignancy of spirit, a qtiiet 
self-possession—a humble confidence in the (hea¬ 
ter and Bedeemer, a tender and affectionate soli¬ 
citude for the good of others, to the last hour ; 
a submission to pain and sorrow, and a meek and 
cheerful resignation to the will of God, upheld 
and strengthened by a “lofty breathing after 
happiness and immortality —and in all this I 
cannot but recognize that real philosophy which 
has a solid basis of truth for its ibundanon. 


76. Because—a diligent and careful examina¬ 
tion of history, sacred and profane, with the Bible, 
has, by the piere force of truth and reason, con¬ 
strained many of the most talented and learned 
men,—some not mere doubters, but Atheists— 
Pagans, or Deists—prejudiced observers there¬ 
fore—to testify to their conviction of the Divine 
origin nnd +.ni& of the Christian Scriptures.* 

fury, caprice, rage, gross sensnality—casting about fire¬ 
brands and death—profesaing no mle of morals bnt his 
feelings, abasing the finest powers to the dissemination, 
not merely of objections against Christianity, but of the 
most licentious and profligate principles j—Doddridge all 
purity, idildness, meekness and love, ardent in his good 
will to man; the friend and counsellor of the sorrowful s 
regular, calm, consistent; dispensing peace and truth by 
his labeurs and writings, living not for himself, but for 
the common good, to which he sacrifices his health and 
even life.” 

Bisiwp Wilson. 

* '* Multitudes of these Christians, whose principles, 
moral conduct, benevolence and useful writings, we have 
been considering, ^ero once enemies of Christianity, vain. 
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77. Because—I never heard of a convert from 
among serious Christians, to infidelity ;—of one 
confessing on his dying-bed, the guUt of believing 
in the revelation of the Bible—or expressing 
regret and penitence for having obeyed the Gospel; 
or of one being confused or ashamed at last for 
his faith. “ Multitudes of Christians have re¬ 
gretted that they had not more fully obeyed their 
religion, but not one that he had reposed his 
trust in it.” 

Sishop Wilson. 


78. Because— of the universal adaptation and 
practicability of Christianity. It is not localized, 
as other religions are, having unbound beyond 
which it is not found to spre^. “ It will trans¬ 
plant into every soil on eartii. ' It is like the 
bread com which assimilates the chemical com¬ 
ponents of every soil, and stands the blights, and 
bufietings of every atmosphere.— * * It was 
anti-national, and so became the detestation of the 
Jew ; it was anti-imperial, and so became a thing 
suspected by the Eoman : it was anti-pjjLilosophic, 
and so became the scorn of the Greek. And 
yet it took up Judaism into itself, and made it 
the foundation faith of ages to come; yet, to 
borrow from the mythology which it superseded, it 
wrestled in its cradle with Boman imperialism, and 
Greek philosophy, and overcame them both. * * 
It has shown itself to be the religion, and the only 
religion, which can take up into itseK all races of 

perverse, arrogant, debased, profligate ; but they were 
brought to oonsidoration—were led^to examine the ques¬ 
tion of Christianity with calmness. The result was, an 
entire change from the degradation and vices of infidelity 
to the elevation and purity of the Chijstian faith.” 

Bishop Wilson.. 
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men alike, and all classes of men in the same race, 
Aid all ages of men in the same class, and both 
sexes of man in the same age.” 

“ The Beasonableness of the Christian LifeP 
(‘ Good Words'J hy Henry Alford., H. JD., 

Dean of Canterhv/ry. 


79. Because —“no coUeetion of writings has 
passed through a fiercer ordeal than the books 
of the New Testament. The severity of criticism, 
it may be safely said, the venomous malignity 
with which they have been assailed, has no parallel 
in the history of literature, or of the religions of 
the world. The facts, ^the chronology, the re¬ 
ferences to contemporaneous history, to political 
and social interests, to science and philosophy, 
the doctrines ^.nd the ethical principles of the New 
Test^ent, the honesty, intelligence, and capacity 
of the writers, and the character of their production 
as a whole, have been subjected to the scrutiny, 
often intensely prejudiced, of all nations, and of 
all orders of intellect, for eighteen centuries It 
is at leaA grateful to think, that, owing to this 
very cause, an astonishing amount of power, other¬ 
wise unrevealed, has been evoked and effectively 
put forth in defence of these holy writings.” 

“ The Christ of History" hy John Young, M, A. 


80. Because— “no reasonable man surveying 
the history, examining the doctrines, and weigh¬ 
ing the evidences of all the various kinds of reli¬ 
gion, so-called, which have obtained credence in 
the world, woiild even pause till he came to Chris¬ 
tianity. There is falsehood stamped on the front 
of every other. *It is Christianity or nothing. 
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God has spoken in the Scriptures, or He has not 
spoken at all.” 

‘ The Bible the Word of 6od’ 

by the Sev. Josiah Bateman. 


81. Because— were I even excluded from the 
power or the right of forming my own judgment 
in the matter, I should have the same confidence 
in the views and opinions of modem and unani¬ 
mous Christian philosophers and theologians, who 
are neither more nor less concerned in the investi¬ 
gation of the truth than myself, as I sho’uld have 
in the opinions of a Faraday, an Airy, or a Newton, 
in questions of experimental philosophy and 
deductive science. The jnost learned—the best, 
and the wisest of men during ei^teen centuries 
of years have been devoted and zealous believers 
in, and teachers of Christianity. 


82. Because— under such an overwhelming 
accumulation of evidence aud of argument, 1 find 
it infinitely more difficult to conceive Christianity 
or the Testament to be false, than to baiieve’ it to 
be true, — odA— finally—1 accept it— 

88. Because—I am on the safe side. On the side 
of belief there is positive declaration and evidence, 
—history—^prophecy—and promise of inexpres¬ 
sible happiness, or threats of uttermost , misery; 
whilst on the other there is, as positively, and 
literally —nothing !—neither promise nor prospect, 
except an unintelligible and njost wretched void. 
—All nature is repugnant to the thought, and every 
reflecting mind recoils from—“a leap in the 
dark." , 



“ The more we search the Scriptures, the more clearly 
shall we set and the more confidently sh^l we heUeve in 
the Divinity of our Savionr.” 

‘ Christ ali in aM.’ Marry Hleanor Gfroat. 


“ A profound mystery is here commended to the judg. 
ment and conscience of honest and thongfatful men, but a 
mystery which is full of glory and light and life. There 
is One Wonderful Personality, only One, of all that ever 
dwelt on this earth, who had more immediate, constant 
and perfect access to the Infinite Fountain of Being, than 
was possible to the constitution of a mere creature.” * * 
Such a Humanity as his is utterly inexplicable, except 
on the ground of true Divinity.” 


John Yowng, M. A. 
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,1. Because —“Never man spake like this man.” 

St. John vii. 46. 


2. Beoaude— even an Infidel writer (so astoni^- 
ingly insensible to Ms o\fn admissions,) is con* 
strained to ask—“ Is it possible that He whose 
Mstoiy the Gospel records can be but a man ?— 
Does He speak in the tone of an enthusiast or of 
an ambitious sectary ?—^What sweetness and ptiri- 
ty in his manner! what an affecting gracefulness 
in Ms instructions—whar sublimity in his maxims 
—what profound wisdom in his discourses—what 
presence of mind in his replies—how*great the 
command over passions! whore is the man—where 
the philosopher, who could so live and so die 
without weakness, and without ostentation ?” 

B/outseau. 


3. Because—first—the whole train of Scripture 
prophecy in reference to a “ Redeemer”— a Savi¬ 
our—a “ propitiation”—a “Passover”—“ a Virgin’s 
Son”—“Immanuel”—a “raised prophet”—“a 
Rdest for ever”—a “ messenger to preach good 
tiding^,” and “ liberty to the captive”—a “ man of 
sorrows,” in whose mouth would Ite no guile—who 
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was to be “ despised and rejected, and put to grief,” 

4 —^who'for the teansgressions of God’s people was to 
be stricken and afflicted,—^who should be sold for 
thirty pieces of silver; scoiurged, buffeted and spit 
upon,—should be taken from “ prison and from 
judgment” and as a lamb to the slaughter; whose 
hands and feet should be pierced,—^for whose 
vesture should be cast lots,—^who was to make 
intercession for the transgressors,—and though He 
should not “ see corruption,” was to have his grave 
appointed with the wicked, but be with the rich in ■ 
his death;—^who, nevertheless, and to aU seeming 
paradoxically, was to be a Leader, a Comm^der— 
a Prince of peace—on the throne of David, the 
Shiloh “ unto whom should be the gathering of 
the people”—a “ righteous King, whose dominion 
should not pas's away,’^ or be destroyed,—whom 
“ all people and nations and languages should 
serve,”—who “ should have the heathen for His 
inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for "His possession”—and “whose goveri^ent 
should have no end —these and more in the 
train, were clearly realized,—and are being con¬ 
tinuously realized, in the whole history oi the life 
and influSnce of Jesus Christ—in the unquench¬ 
able zeal, and the ever spreading and victorious 
march of his followers and soldiers, and the gra¬ 
dual development of “ His government and king¬ 
dom” over nearly every part of the habitable 
globed < 

Secondly —Because when He came and entered 
on His ministry. He as clearly, unequivocally and 
emphatically declared himself to be the person 
referred to throughout the Scripture prophecies. 

Thirdly—Boca-vko, the sublimity of His character 
—^its morality—integrity and purity, exclude the 
possibility of belief that He could be guilty of a 
falsehood, as Hife wondrous intellect, wisdom and 
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calmness forbid the idea of His being under delu¬ 
sion : and— 

Fourthly —^Because, therefore, if He fras not 
what He so unmistakeably announced and declared 
Himself to be, the Son of God, Ho would have 
grossly violated one of the commonest laws of 
that morality of which He was the greatest Teacher 
and Exemplar, and have been. Himself, so far 
from a prophet or man of God, simply and 
altogether an impostor. 


4. Beoatise —the idea of a Divine, exclusive of a 
human origin—“ the astounding fact of the mani¬ 
festation of the Lord of glory in the veil of human 
flesh, which may, and does stagger in some minds 
the whole faculty of belief”—[iZbft. W. E. Glad¬ 
stone, on “ Eeoe Homo”'] is in itself of so bold, start¬ 
ling, and extraordinary a character, and is an¬ 
nounced with that simple brevity and authoritative’ 
confidence of manner, which seems to be free frtjm 
all anticipations of douU —and independent of all 
fears of contradiction. 


6. Because— such an idea, even if it could 
have entered the mind of an impostor, would have 
been thought of a character too obnoxious to 
that supposed “ test -of truth” ridicule, to have 
been considered a safe one. 

6. Because— throughout the whole of Scripture 
there runs a key-note indicating Christ as the 
Saviour of the world, in perfect harmony with ^ 
which, when He came, was she^, done and said 
by Him of Himself, His mission and His Divinity. 

Note from Sermon hy Dr. Norman Macleod. 

Calcutta, 1868. 
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7. Because —that at the very time when there 
was a general expectation spread over the eastern 
part of the world that some very extraordinary 
person would appear in it, a person called Jesus 
Christ did appear upon eaj^, asserting that He 
was the Son of God, and that He came from 
Heaven to teach mankind true religion, is evident 
both from the sacred history and from pagan 
writers. In confirmation, two Eomnn historians, 
Suetonius and Tacitus, assert that there prevailed, 
at that time over the whole East an ancient and 
fixed opinion, that there should arise out of Judea 
a person who should obtain dominion over the'^ 
world. 

Sse Porteous’s “ Evidsnces." 


8. Because —of the marvellous agreement which 
exists between the professed object of the Saviour’s 
codling, and the perfection and fitness of His char¬ 
acter for its realization, being in Himself the 
embodiment of the religion he came to teach.— 
“ He was not a mere channel through yhieh cer¬ 
tain communications were made from God— 
not a mere messenger appointod to utter the words 
which He had heard, and then to disappear and 
to sustain no further coimexion with His message. 
He came not only to teach with His lips, but to be 
a living manifestation of His religion, to be in an 
import^t sense that Meligion itself." 

Mev. W. E. Channing., B. B. 


8. Because —“\ihat religion [which was founded 
by Christ] is indeed summed up in His own per¬ 
son.—M. Eenan has told us a truth we should 
hardly have expected to hear from him. “ He did 
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not preach his opinions: He preached Himself.” 
In yet fewer words; Christianity is Christ.” 

JU. Mon. W. E. Gladstone, on ‘ Eece Momo! 


10. Beoaiise—“ the manhood of Christ, as it 
appealed to the senses and the minds of the men 
of his own times, supplies and sustains the proof 
of Mis Godhead .”—^The principles, which commonly 
go to the formation of character utterly fail to 
explain the life of Jesus. Mis Life stands out a mys- 
, terious exception to aU the ordinary laws that go¬ 
vern the eartiily destiny of men. What he ultimate¬ 
ly became, so far fifom harmonising with his early 
course and his outward gonditiun^. was reached 
not because, but in spite of aU' the influences 
descendihg upon him from bpth of these re¬ 
gions.—Every element around him was antago¬ 
nistic to his designs; his whole course of action 
appeared unadapted—^his means and agencies 
utterly inadequate to the end. Appearing at a 
time of which the historian spealts witii horror re- 
gardingihe moral abominations which darkened his 
country, and the Eoman world;—bom &d spend¬ 
ing thirty years of his life amidst the degradation 
and pollution of a village “notorious for the 
ignorance and profligacy of its inhabitants,” a poor 
ai'tisan—an obscure youth—unknow:^ untaught, 
inexperienced, and unbefriended; having no inter¬ 
course with cultivated society,—no access to books 
—no education but the commonest—all outer 
conditions of his life being adverse to any* public 
position—steps forward and takes upon himself 
to be the teacher, reprover, arid refonner of his 
country and his age. In the midst of those who 
had known him firam infancy, he suddenly stands 
forth to unfold his character auri execute his mis- 
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sioa;—“ no gifted, experienced, or distinguished 
character; no statesman, priest, or venerable sage, 
but to all mortal seeming an inexperienced, un¬ 
educated mechanic.” He was alone in his country, 
in his age, in the world. His groat soul rose 
above religious prejudices and errors, and above 
all nationid, educational, and social influences. 
His transition from private to public life was spon¬ 
taneous.—The thought—the puroose, and the act 
were all his own. He came forth of his own 
accord—^not compelled—invited or encouraged. 
He defied the caprice of the multitude—the learn¬ 
ing, bigotry and jealousy of the priesthood, and the* 
tyranny and cruelty of the civil rulers. He placed 
himself on an unusual elevation. The time was 


one of deep pngodlin^tss. Human virtue was as 
little understood as Divine worship. Morality was 


an organized hypomsy, and ritual observances, con¬ 
taining no homage of the understanding or theheart, 
th^ veil thrown over unrighteous and impure lives. 
Jesus began his career , during this age.—His doc¬ 
trines were new, and many too palpably un¬ 
welcome as well as new to Jew and Gentile.— 


Humblei^ess of mind, rectitude, purity, tiuth, love 
of God, and good will to men,—these were the 
elements he taught of moral grandeur and spiri¬ 
tual dignity. His own idea' of himself was su¬ 
preme, and his life a determined realization of that 
idea in the face of every opposing force—sustain¬ 
ed in spite of circumstances with whi<!h no eai-thly 
force could have contended. His personal charac¬ 
ter WM unimpeachable. Proclaiming the sins of 
others, he was himself above suspicion, having no 
personal sense of guilt or danger. He came at 
a time when a hfossiah was, with intense enthu¬ 
siasm, expected,—^but He came in a character 
diametrically opposite to the popular idea, having 
nothing in common with the views and the spirit 
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then universal. Ho came not as an earthly con-^ 
queror, with armies or resources of war. Worldly 
fame or power had no place in his mind: he did 
nothing but teach. But that teaclung, though all 
purity, tenderness and simplicity, could not be 
borne. Truth and its advocates were offensive. 
The power and stem severity of his rebukes, 
his withering condemnation of hypocrisy, the 
severe purity of his doctrines, and assumption 
of superiority over the priesthood, could not 
long be tolerated. Hostility gathering, deepen¬ 
ing, maddening for the last brutal outbreak, he was 
seized—given up to the frenzy of his enemies, and 
at the early age of thirty-three, put to a most cruel 
death,—maintaining to the last moment undis¬ 
turbed the sublimity offusdncomparable charac¬ 
ter,—^MfiUing at that moment his own precepts— 
dying with a prayer for his persecutors on his 
lips. 

See “ The Christ of History"—ly John Young, M. A. 


11. Because— again—whilst he lived he did very 
little in«the common sense of doing : ha acted di¬ 
rectly and publicly on the world only throe years, 
and died in comparative youth. He originated 
no series of plans—put in motion no extended 
machinery—entered, into no correspondence with 
parties in his own country, or other regions of the 
world in order to obtain co-operation. ‘He con¬ 
stituted no Society with his name—had no time to 
constmct or organize; his life was too shqrt, and 
almost all that he did was to speak. He left be¬ 
hind him a few spoken tru^s—not a line of 
writing, and a certain spirit incarnated in his 
principles and breathed out from hialife, and then 
ho died. There is no instance bjit this of a man 
pcquiring fame in youth—dying in youth—gain- 
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ing vast influence of a purely spiritual kind, not by 
'force of arms or secular aid in any form, but simply 
by his principles and his life, transmitting such 
influence through successive generations, and 
after two thousand years retaining it in all its 
freshness, and continuing to reign ahnightily in 
the mind of myriads of human beings.—“There is 
not sudh an example in the whole history of the 
world except Jesus GImst.” 

See “ The Christ of Mistory^'—hyJohn Young, M. A. 


12. Because— “the ascription of Divinity to 
our blessed Lord reconciles all difficulties, which 
the belief in His mere manhood cannot do; on 
the contrary, Mth simply in his manhood renders 
the Bible a most contradictory volume. The 
Scriptures of truth and human reason, alike 
support the belief of the divinity of Jesus, 
whereas His mere manhood is supported by nei¬ 
ther.” 

“ Christ all in all’^ hy Mary Meaner Grant. Calcutta. 


13. Because— “ as respects the person of our 
Lord—its ordinary exhibition to ordinary hearers 
and spectators, was that of a man engaged in the 
best and holiest, and tenderest ministries, among 
nil the saddest of human miseries and trials; of 
one teaching in word, too, the best, and holiest 
and tenderestlessons; and claiming, unequivoeadly 
and without appeal, a Divine authority for what he 
said and did ;-:-leaving Himself to be freely 
judg^ by the chafacter of His words and deeds.” 

Bt. Mw.. W. M Gladstone on ‘ Ecce Homo? 
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14. Because— it is perfectly inconceivable that 
a being so perfect in his character, so pure, holy,' 
good and blameless, could be guilty of a deh- 
borate lie—by declaring himseK to be what he 
was not,—the audaeily and impiousness of which 
would be so utterly inconsistent with the wondrous 
perfection that exhibited itself in his moral, intel* 
lectual and religious nature, and who sealed his 
declarations and testimony by dying the dreadful 
death of the cross, as the consequence of his 
assertions. 


16. Because— also, it is equally impossible that 
a being of such marvellous wisdom and clear in¬ 
tellectual power could ha^jp been suffering under 
any mental delusion as to his own person and 
nature. 


16. Because— “ one who believes himself bom 
for universal monarchy, and capable by his rule 
of giving happiness to ilie world—is intrusted 
with powf^fs wMeh seem tp afford the rea^ means 
of attaining that supremacy,”—to whom “ by the 
overwhelming force of visible mirade it is possible 
to establish an absolute dominion, and to give to 
the race tlie laws whichmay make it happy”—yet— 
“ deliberately determines to adopt ano^er course, 
to found his emi)ire upon the consent, and'ftot the 
fears of mankind, to trust himself ■with his royal 
claims and his terrible purity and superiority, de¬ 
fenceless among mankind, and however bitterly 
their onvy may persecute him, use his super¬ 
natural powers only in doing them good.” 

“ £cce HormP 
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17.. Beoauae—“ By doing so (though it he- 
cndldered his most attached followers) he raised 
himself to a throne on which he has been seated 
for nigh two thousand years, and gained an 
authority over men greater far than they have 
allowed to any legislator, greater than prophecy 
hod ever attributed to the Messiah himself.” 

“ Eeee Homo'’' 

18. Because —of the “ prodigious originality” 
of the scheme of Christianity.—“ What other man 
has had the courage or elevation of mind to say, 
‘I will build up a state by the mere force of my 
will, without help from the kings of the world, 
without taking advantage of any of the secondary 
causes which unite me^ together, unity of interest 
or speech, or "blood relationship. I wiU make 
laws for my state which shall never be repealed, 
and I will defy all the powers of destruction that 
are at work in theworld to destroy what I build.” 

JbiA. 


19. Because— of the “ calm confidence with 
which tjie scheme was carried out;’i,j-beeause 
“ whilst with statesmen it commonly requires a 
life-time to gain that ascendancy over their fellow 
men which such schemes presuppose—^whilst some 
of the leading organizers of the world have said 
‘ I will work my way to supreme power, and then 
I will ftKeoute great plans,’ Christ overleaped the 
first stage altogether. He did not work his way 
to royjdty, but simply said to all men ‘ I am your 
king.’ He did not struggle forward to a position 
in which he could found a new state, but simply 
founded it.” ‘ i 


lUi. 
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30. Because —of the prodigious success of the 
scheme. It is not more certain that Christ pre-« 
sented himself to men as the Founder, Legidator, 
and Judge of a Divine Society, than it is certain 
that men have accepted him in these characters, 
that lie Divine Society has. been foimded, that it 
has lasted nearly two thousand years, that it has 
extended over a large and the most highly civi¬ 
lized portion of the earth’s surface, and that it con¬ 
tinues full of vigour at the present day.” 

“ JSece Homo." 


21. Because— of the “ instrumentality” to 
which that success was due—the means by which 
Christ procured that “ these immense pretensions 
should be allowed. He •might Imve done it by 
sheer power; he might have adopted persuasion, 
and .pointed out tlie merits of the scheme, and of 
the legislation he proposeti to introduce. But he 
adoirted a third x'lS'U, which had the effect liiot 
merely of securing obedience, but of, oxciting 
enthusiasm and devotion. He laid men under an 
immense oj^igation. He convinced them that he 
was a pe?son of altogetlior transcendent geeatness; 
one who needed nothing at their hands; one who 
it was impossible to benefit by conferring riches, 
or fame, or dominion upon him, and that, being 
so great, he had devoted himself of mere bene¬ 
volence to their good. He shewed them Jhat for 
their sake he lived a hard and laborious life, and ex¬ 
posed himself to the utmost malice of powerful men. 
They saw him hungry, though they believed him 
able to turn the stones into bread; they saw his 
royal pretensions spumed, though they believed 
that he cordd in a moment take into his hand all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them; 
they saw his life in danger; thoyisaw him at last 
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expire in agonies, though, they believed that, had 
(he BO willed it, no danger could harm him, ftnd 
that had he thrown himself from the loftiest pin¬ 
nacle of the temple he would have been softly 
received into the arms of ministering angels. 
■Witnessing his sufferiligs and convinced by the 
miracles (they saw him work that they were 
voluntarily endured, men’s hearts were touch¬ 
ed, and pity for weakness blending strangely 
with wondering admiration of unlimited power, 
an agitation of gratitude, sympathy and as¬ 
tonishment, such as nothing else. coiild ever ex¬ 
cite, sprang up in them; and when turning from 
bis deeds to his wo^ds, they foimd this very self- 
denial which had gxiided his own life prescribed 
as the principle which ^)iould guide theirs, grati¬ 
tude broke fofth in joyM obedience, self-denial 
produced self-denial, and the Law and Lawgiver 
together were enshrined in their inmost hearts 
for inseparable veneration.” 

“ jEcce KomoP 


22. Because— « The achievement of ^%rist in 
founding by his single will and power a structure 
so durable and so universal, is like no other 
achievement which history records.” 

lUA. 


23. Bhoause —none but a power which was 
supernatural could accomplish what Christ accom¬ 
plished with the means He employed. “ Without 
power, without support, without any followers 
but twelve poor k’lmble.men, without one circum¬ 
stance of' attracijon, influence, or compulsion, he 
triumphed over tlie prejudices, the learning, the 
religion of his coimtry; 6ver the ancient rites. 
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idolatry and superstition, over the philosophy^ 
wisdom, and authority of the whole lioiuan eni- 
jjire.” 

Bishop Porteous. 


24. Because— of his marvellous, unparalleled 
character, “ in every respect the most perfect that 
was ever made known to man—not only free 
from every failing, but possessing and practising 
every imaginable virtue.”—In manner “ gentle, 
mild, condescending and gracious, his heart over¬ 
flowing with kindness, compassion and tender¬ 
ness”—the great employjnent of his life was to 
do good to the bodies and souls of men;—He wont 
about dispensing blessings to aIl.arouTid;—healing 
diseases, relieving infirmities, correcting errors, 
removing prejudices, i)romoting piety, justice, cha¬ 
rity, peace, harmony among men, and crowding 
into the narrow compass of his niinistr}’-, more 
acts of mercy and compassion than the longest 
life of ^ikmost benevolent man upon earth over 
yet produced. Over his passions, he obPained the 
most complete command, though contiiufdly put 
to the severest trials, never being overtiome or 
betrayed into any intemperance in word or deed; 
eudiu’ing the cruellest insults with composure, 
nioeknoss, patience and resignation; displaying 
the most astonishing fortitude under the most 
painful and ignominious death, and, to crown all, 
in the midst of his torments on the cross imploring 
forgiveness for his murderers!—“ Father, forgive 
them for they know not what thby do.” 

Ibid. 
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» 25. Beoatise— his wisdom was equal to his vir¬ 
tues.—The doctrines he taught were the most 
sublime and most important ever delivered to 
mankind;—his precepts inculcating the most per¬ 
fect morcdity;—his discourses, full of dignity and 
wisdom, intelligible and clear; his parables con¬ 
veyed instruction in the most instructive and im¬ 
pressive manner; his answers to insidious ques¬ 
tions shewed marvellous quickness of conception, 
soundness of judgment and presence of mind, 
haifling all artinces and malice, and eluding all 
snares that were laid for him. 

See Porteom's Eeidhnm. 


26. Because— this rmparaUeled perfection of 
character, this marvellous power, wisdom and 
knowledge, were found in “ fte reputed son of a 
carpenter—^bom in a low and indigent condition 
—without education or learning—^without any an¬ 
cient stores whence to draw his wisdom and mo¬ 
rality likely to fall into his hands,—who had no 
knowled^ of orators or philosophers, *^.ho pro¬ 
bably knew no language but his own, and had 
nothing to give liim juster notions of virtue and 
religion tliau others in his humble rank of life 
usually had.” 

Ibid. 


27. Bocause—of the wonderful harmony of his 
character, the perfection of the man,—all qualities 
that are excellent met and mingled in him in 
perfection and harmony; none overlaid another— 
none subtracted from another. He was firm, 
but never harshr-meek, but never feeble—gentle, 
but never yielding—submissive as a lamb to insult, 
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but bold aa a lion for truth.—Ho dared to do an^ 
to bear anything in the way of duty—His whole 
character was in exquisite keeping and proportion. 

Hugh Stowell, 


28. Because— “ He stands unapproachably dis¬ 
tant from all that ever were honoured witli a 
Divine mission; he is not a link in a chain of 
succession, but is absolutely alone, and has no 
predecessor, and no successor. The multitude, the 
originality, the harmony, and the grandeur of his 
revelationB, separate him, by an impassable line, 
from all &at arose before his time, and the fact 
that in two thousand yeafs not a single important 
contribution has been added to the body of spiri¬ 
tual truth which he left, cuts off all succession. 

“ The Christ of Sistwy" by John Young, M. A. 



"The difficulty ofmiraoles, as ojipneed to the belief 
in the nnifonnity of natnre, lies only in the contracted 
view which those take who would fain exclude the 
Almighty from His own world, and deify the laws by 
whicji He has been plea8e4 ordinarily to act.” 

Arehdeaesm Pratt, M. A. 


“ The philosophy which believes in Omnipotence 
and yet believes only in its uniform exercise, is to 
me incomprehensible.” 

£ev. Oeo, Taumtend, D. D. Canon of I^ham. 
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1. Because— “ with respect to those phenomena 
which aj’e narrated as having been produced by 
personal agency—in proportion as the science of 
to-day surpasses that of former generations, so is 
the improbability that any man could have done in 
past times, by natural means, works which no skill 
of the present age is able to imitate.” 

“ Aids to Faith" hj Professor Mansel. 

Quoted by Areldeacon Pratt, 


2. Be^auBC— therefore “ the progress of science 
sofarS-om encouraging .any hopes of ^ur being 
hereafter able to account for miracles upon phy¬ 
sical principles, only enhances their miraculous 
character.” 

Areldeacmt J. M. Pratt. 


3. Because— the miraeles of Christ were of so 
varied and marvellous a character as td render 
any supposition that they were tho result of mere¬ 
ly an extraordinary developAeut (in one man 
only!) of a special ph 3 rsical faculty, (animal mag¬ 
netism or mesmerism, as some recent sceptical 
writer has suggested) is too abSurd to bo enter- 
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tained by any reflecting mind for a moment, 
'rhere is tihie same evidence for the “ walking on 
the water”—the “ feeding of five thousand,” and 
the restoration to life of Lazarus and Jairus’s 
daughter, as for the cure of the lame, the blind, 
and “ sick of the palsy.”* 


4. Because— were it even possible to shew the 
source of these miracles, or to trace their connec¬ 
tion with the physical laws, it woidd not lessen their 
miraculous character one jot. It would only go 
to shew that Christ, being Divine, had a perfect 
knowledge of, and control over those laws with 
which even now, eigh]^en centuries afterwards, 
man has only 4 flnite and very limited acquain¬ 
tance. 


6.' Because— in reply to the objection that the 
Jews and Pagans, who believed in magical arts 
and the power of demons, must have been weak 
and credulous men, and therefore may liav>e given 
credit to tSles of miracles without careful enquiry, 
it is answered iliat weakness and credulity would 
never lead them to believe wTiat was against their 
early prejudices, mrpectations and wishes. On the 

* The sceptical writer referred to, very coolly dismisses 
this difficnlty, by saying that as to the miracles of walking 
on water, qnieting the wares, feeding five thousand very 
hungry .people, &c. he does not pretend to understand 
them! 

t Archbishop Whately observes that the term svper- 
hwmwn would be a better word to apply to a miracle than 
tupemaiwral, and referring to the personal miracles of 
Christ, has remarked—“Jesus himself, accordingly, de¬ 
scribes His works, qot as violations of the laws of nature, 
but as ‘works which none other man did.’ ” 
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oontraiy, tiie more ■weak and credulous a man is, 
the harder it is to conTince him of any thing theft 
is opposite to his habits of thought &nd inclinations. 
He will readily receive -vrithout proof anything 
that falls in trith his prejudices; and will be dis¬ 
posed to hold out against any evidence that goes 
against them.* 

Archbishop Whately. 


6. Beoauae—(in answer to the infidel objec¬ 
tion that if Gk)d interfered at all, it would be by 
some universal agency, and not acted upon the 
reduced theatr^of a petty Province,) though all 
God’s works are in effect miracles, they are not 
regarded as such, being uniform and therefore com¬ 
mon. For the Deity to produce an acknowledg¬ 
ment of His being and attributes—“ to make him¬ 
self felt, ho must disturb his laws, he must* per¬ 
form or permit miracles.—But he must exhibit 
them sparingly”—^becaiise “ if they appeared fre- 
quen%,^Jhough unfixedly, they woxud enter or 
seem TO enter into the procession of the'laws of 
nature, and thus lose their proper use and cha¬ 
racter.! 

See Butin's Sermons. 


• No persons who hare lived in India half a dozen years 
will fail to recognize the force and accuracy of these re¬ 
marks, as applicable to the bulk of Orientals. * 

t “ To «peot concerning a miracle, that it should sue- 
ceed npon a repetition, is to expect that which wonld 
make it cease to be a miracle, which is contrary to its na¬ 
ture as such, and wonld totally destroy the use and purpose 
for which it was wrought.” 

Pale^. 
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7. Because— if Gk)d has designed a future state 
for mankind, it cannot be improbable, but must be 
probable, that Be should acquaint them with it— 
and because if there be a revelation, there must be 
miracles to convey or make known that revelation. 

See Foley's Eeidenees. ■ 


8. Because— as to the likelihood of miracles, 
assuming an intelligent being to bo the agency of 
the course of nature, we may expect that such a 
Being on occasions of peculiar importance might 
interrupt the order which He had appointed—that 
such occasions should return seldom, and that 
they should be confined, consequently, to the ex¬ 
perience of a few,—that admitting the existence 
and the power of the Deity—^his presence and 
agency—we have aU we seek for in the works of 
rational agents, a sufficient power and an adequate 
moti-fe. “ In a word—once believe that there is a 
God, and mirades are not incredible.” 

Ibid. 


0. Because— the ancient Jews and Pagans, 
enemies of the Christian faith, being unable to 
deny that the miracles were really wrought, en- 
deavoiued to account for them by attributing them 
“ to magip,” which they certainly never would 
■have done coidd they have denied the facts them¬ 
selves, and thus have exposed Christ and his 
disciples-to contempt as impostors. 

Archbislicp Whately's Christian Eeidenees. 


10. Because— the history of the Jews “their 
national downfall—their continuance as a distinct 
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people in a state of separation from every sur¬ 
rounding people, deprived of every element of 
national fcontinuily in themselves, withoiit a terri¬ 
tory and without a government, is a miracle of 
above eighteen himdred years’ standing,—a fact 
as undeniable as it is astonishing, to which the 
Bible alone, as a book of history, past and to come 
—for prophecy is history to come—does justice.” 

The Her. Hugh MeNeile, D. B. 


11. Because— “ there is satisfactory evidence 
that many professing to bo original witnesses of 
the Christian miracles, passed their lives in labours, 
dangers, and sjifferings, voluntarily tmdergone 
in attestation of the accounts wliich they delivered, 
and solely in consequence of their belief of those 
accounts; and that they also submitted from the 
same motives, to new rules of conduct.” * 

PaleyT 


12. Be(jp.use—“ there is satisfactory evidence 
that pOTSons, professing to be origin dl witnesses 
of other miracles, in their nature as certain as 
these are, have ever acted in the same manner, 
in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and properly in consequence of their belief of 
those accounts.” 

• ibid. 


18. Because —to assume that twelve »en, with¬ 
out any conceivable motive or benefit were sport¬ 
ing wifii their own happiness, deliberately telling 
a series of lies—consistently and for years maintain¬ 
ing them, living in. tire practice of self-denial 
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wMeh they enjoined, and suffering persecutions, 
torment, and finally death in their defence, is to 
assume that which is contrary to all human ex¬ 
perience, and would he in itself a greater miracle 
than any of those that are recorded in the Gos¬ 
pel.” 

Porteotu's Pkidenoes, 


14. Because— “ many astonishing miracles were 
wrought by Jesus in Ihe open fece of day, before 
thousands of spectators, liie reality of which is 
proved by multitudes of the most unexceptionable 
witnesses, who sealed their testimony with 'their 
blood, and was even acknowledged by the earliest 
and most inveterate enemies of th4 Gospel.” 

Porleous. 


16. Because— “ if there had been any well con¬ 
trived imposture in respect of pretended miracles, 
it is impossible but that some jjersons, at least, 
out pf the many hundreds brought forward as 
eye-witnee» 08 , would have been induced bytkreats, 
tortures, or bribes, to betray the imposture.” 

Archhishap Whately. 


16. Bemuse—amongst other heathen writers, 
Celsus, a philosopher, who wrote a book against 
Christianity “ does not deny the miracles of Christ, 
nor of his jostles; but attributes them to magic.” 
He says “j[esu8, the author of the Christian name, 
was the reputed son of a carpenter, that when 
He was born, a star appeared in the East to certain 
magi, who came to adore him; the consequence 
of which was, the slaughter of the infants by 
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Herod.” He calls Christ himself a carpenter, 
and reproaches his mean life, and his gathering 
np ten or twelve poor men, publicans and men 
that used the sea. He grants that Christ wrought 
miracles, and particularly that He cured some 
sick people, raised some that were dead, ^d 
multiplied some loaves; but speaks of others doing 
the like. He also expressly mentions his curing 
the lame and the blind, and his raising the dead 
is mentioned a second time.” 

“ Pike'i Divine Origin of Christianity.” 


17. Because —“ Julian (the apostate) with the 
power and wealth of the Roman Emjnre at 
his command, to hunt out imposture, if there 
were any, while he unfairly represents the charac¬ 
ter of Jesus, allows that He did works which can¬ 
not be done by human power, and which common 
sense tells us, cannot be effected by magical arts.” 

Ibid: 

18. Because— first—the extraordinary story for 
which^h-,?ChrMian martyrs “ voluntar^y incurred 
dangers, travOTed seas and kingdoms, exerted 
great industry and sustained great extremities of 
ill usage and persecution, could only bo supported 
by miraculous evidence.”—“ It had nothing else to 
stand upon—there were no victories—conquests 
—^revolutions,—^no achievements of viflour, of 
strength, or of policy to appeal to,—^no discoveries 
in any art or science, no great efforts of genius, or 
learning to induce. “ A Galilean peasant was 
announced to the world as a Irvine Lawgiver—a 
young man of mean condition—of a private and 
simple life, who had wrought no diliverance for 
the Jewish nation, was declared to be their Messiah. 
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This without ascribing to him some proofe of his 
jpission—and what other but supernatural proofs 
could there be ?—was too absurd a claim to be 
either imagined or attempted or credited.” 

Beoatise —secondly—there being nothing but 
the miratdes attributed to him by which his pre¬ 
tensions could be maintained for a moment, the 
whole controversy would have ceased or never began, 
had these miracles been contradicted or contro¬ 
verted,—but without supposing these to have 
been admitted in fact, or by assumption, there 
could have been no grounds for the discussion of the 
argument at aU,—the argument jErom the old Scrip¬ 
tures could have had no place. 

„ See Paley's Evidences. 


19. Because— the belief and evidence of such 
early, writers as Polycarp, Irenmus, Ignatius, 
Quudratus and Justin Martyr, the value and 
credibility of whose writings are never disputed, 
or doubted, are all in favour of the recognition 
of the mir^des of our Saviour—to whieledBjsome 
instances they bear at least secondary evidence. 

Ibid. 

20. Because— many of tho mirados which 
Christ wrought, are, as to the matters of fact, 
expressly* owned and admitted by several of the 
earliest and most implacable enemies of Chris¬ 
tianity. .For though they ascribed^ these mira¬ 
cles to the assistance of evil spirits, yet they allow¬ 
ed that the miracles themselves were actually 
wrought. 

Bishop Porteous’s Evidences. 
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21. Seoause —miracles being extraordinary 
facts and requiring the strongest evidence ta 
Support them, those of Christ have such evidence 
—sufficient to prove the greatest of miracles. 
They were wrought in open day—^in sight of 
Tnultitudes—^who could not be imposed on in 
things they saw with their own eyes, and who 
scrutinized them with critical exactness [eee Luke 
ix.]. They wore witnessed by the twelve apostles 
—plain, honest, imprejudiced men—^who were 
converted by them—who attended Christ through 
all his travels, and the ditferent scones of his life, 
death, and resurrection, till the time of his ascen¬ 
sion, Avho were perfectly capable of judging whe¬ 
ther these miracles wore real or not, whether the 
blind were restored to sight, whether a tairsou 
whom they well know, and knoAr to have been 
fom’ days dead and buried, was raised to life 
again—and whether, in open daylight, Christ 
walked upon the sea without sinking. Because 
these things, and many more equally ustouislung, 
they affinnod they saw, and in consoqnoncre, from 
being Jews, strongly prejudiced against (Jhrist — 
having allurements as indu(! 0 - 

ments—but, oiPttie contrary, W'arnings ^f trouble 
and persecution to foUow, became and continued 
his disciples, and in consequence, and particu¬ 
larly for their maintaining the truth of the mira¬ 
cles and the resurrection, endured for years the 
severest sumrings and persecutions to which hu¬ 
man nature could be exposed, and at last submitted 
to the most cruel and excruciating deaths ratlier 
than deny an atom of what they know to He the 
truth. 


See Porteodi's Evidences. 
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22. Because— “ if gueh a combination of evi¬ 
dences as this is not siifReiont to satisfy an honest 
enqiurer into truth, it is utterly impossible that 
any event, which passed in foi-mer times, and 
winch we did not see with oiu’ own eyes, can ever 
be proved to have happened, by any degree of 
testimony whatever. 

Tortenus^s Evidetiees. 


28. Because— in the Clnistian fnitli, the religion 
rests on the miracles, wbirdi are not denied even 
by its enemies,—whereas with the Mohuiumudan 
(as with the rngan) the miracles rest on the reli-r 
giou, and are received on the bare word of Mo- 
humniud himself. * * The Christian is the only 
faith that over was voundei) on an appeal to the 
evidence of miratlos. 

See Wlmtelifs “ Christian Evidences." 


24. Because —weighing one difficulty against 
another, those who are unwilling to believe any 
tiling that is strange, cannot escape doing so by 
disbelievitg the Gospel, but will havC^ibeliove 
sometliing still more strange, iJ they reject the 
Gospel—because— 

\st —“ a man cannot be fairly required to 
believe anything veiy strange and unlikely, exeejit 
when tljere is something still mare sfrauge and 
unlikely on the opposite side.—This is just the case 
with respect to the Christian miracles; for won¬ 
derful* as the whole Gospel History is, the most 
wonderful tiling of all is, that a Jewish peasant 
should have succeeded in overthrowing and 
changing the religion of the civilized world. 

—That he should have succeeded in doing 
this without displaying any miracles, would have 
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Christianity lased on their reality. 

been more rronderful than all the miracles that 
are recorded—and 

^rdly —tJiat He sbonld have awomplislied nil 
this by means of pretended miiwdea, when none 
were really performed, would be the most incredi¬ 
ble of all.” 

Archbishop Whalehj. 


26. Because— no religion except the Cliristian, 
was ever introduced, and introduced among enemies, 
by miraonlous pretensions.—A Jewish peasimtfuid 
a few followers, would never have gained a hearing 
amongst the most powerful, most civilized, and 
proudest nations of the world if they had not 
first roused their attention by the display of some 
extraordinary and supeniatural i>owor.—The 
change they oifofded was brought about by means 
of an appeal to miracles. They wore tlie pnifegsed 
proofs of a Divine mission, success depended on 
their truth. Pretence u-udd have laid Jesus and 
his apostles open to detection and ridicule.—“ The 
difficulty, ^erefbre, of believing that die Cliris- 
tiau reflgiou wSSwjaopagated by means of miracles, 
is nothing-ill comparison of the difficidty of be¬ 
lieving that it could have beeu propagated with¬ 
out any.” 

Hoc IVltately's Evidences. 



^ The snbjeol of Prophecy is one of so vast a range, 
* embracing, as it does, events occprring during several 
thonsands of years, and the display of its illnstration 
is necessarily of so volnminous a character, that it is 
not possible, in a trifling publication of this hind, to 
do more than index a few of the more striking prodio- 
tions and their fulfliineut, vriiioh weigh upon the 
mind. If what may thus be exhibited, can have the 
efiect of exciting the curiosity of any sceptic or enqui¬ 
rer to look further into this deeply interesting subject, 
BO full of marvels and of convincing testimony to the 
Christian faith, nil that can well be liuped for, will 
have been attained. 


“ Prophecy is designed not to give immediate con¬ 
viction—its very natniu forbids that—hut to lay in 
the materials cu’convielion, for those who should wit¬ 
ness the ucuoiiqilishtneut of its predietions. It is a 
staiuHiij iiriracte.” 

Pisiiop W'ilsoa- 


“ Cliristianity appeals to reason and submits its cre- 
dcniiiils.—As it courts ami eonnnamls the ijjpst trying 
Bcrntiuy/ that scrutiny the imbeliVr^'- ’is bound? upon 
his own principles, to engage in. If he be fearless of 
wurering in his unbelief, lie will not shrink from the 
enquiry ; or, if truth he iiis object, he will not resist 
the only means ol its attaiumeut, that he may either 
disprove wliat ho could only doubt of before, or yield 
to thj conviction of positive ovidenec and undoubted 
truth. This unhesitating ehnllenge religion gives; 
and that man is neither a cltanipion of intidelity, nor 
a lover of wisdom or of truth, who will disown or 
ducliue it.” 


KcUh on the FropHecies. 



)VhY J pEL-IEYE 


IK 

Iproi^edcs* 


1. Because —of the jiulpahlo realization of the 
wliolo jjroplietie ti-aiii of evouts ooannuiK'iii^ with 
the warnings, and threati'iiing pi-cdiclions of Mosos, 
and oiiding with those of our Simour, displayed in 
the extraordinary history of th(3 ^ews, from tho 
period of their rejection t)f Clirist to tho present 
time. 

—Their foarfiil and xinparallolod sutferings 
during the siege and destruetioii of Jerusalem l>y 
tho lioniaus, realizing every atom of tho pi^opJioey 
as to that terrihle event, tho oharaoter of tlio enemy, 
tlie nnuiner and events of tho siege, oven to the 
minntwit (i^lai^sof its revolting horror% 

2«tZ///—TlniirHispersion over Hourly the whole 
taoe of the globe—"sifted among tho nations;” 
the 2 >er 8 ooutions to which th(*y have been subjec¬ 
ted ; tlieir being an astonishment—a reproach—a 
proverb—a taunt—and a curse;—theirbeing with¬ 
out a king; eoiupiorod and led into cifptivity; 
—that they should neither continue in the 
phu!o of their cajitivity, nor bo swallowijd up, 
but be wattorod amcmg tho nations—hated and 
persecuted, and yet contanuo a, distinct people- 
separate fixjm all other races;—that other nations 
should be made an cud of, but they should re¬ 
main until that time came when .they would bo 
re-gathered together. 
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^ 2. Because —of the equally indisputable accom¬ 
plishment of the extensive series of prophecies 
as to the coming of tlie Messiah within the 
period foreshewn hy Jac'ob,* and indicated by 
Daniel ;f and the realization in Clirist’s person, 
ministry, life, character, sufferings, and death, of 
upwards of twenty prophetic declarations made 
about seven hundred years befoi’e his coming, and 
all clearly meeting in Him;—declarations, the 
authenticity of which are undeniable, because 
acknowledged by the Jews themselves, the mortal 
tuiemies of Christ and his religion, to have been 
in the books of the Old Testament, of wliidithey 
were the custodians, exactlj"^ as wo now see them, 
many hundred yeai-s before Christ came into the 
W'orld. ' 

See Porteom'H Priileneee. 


3. Because— looking through all history it is 
impossible to fix on another person in whom 
these predictions, J which are but a few out of the 
many that refer to tlie Messiah, meet. "ANTiat- 
ovor humaii sagacity may do, it .llmot wifh cer- 

• “Tlie scciitro sliall not depart from Jndah till Sliiloh 
come.” 

ije»s. 10. 

t VaiiM ix, 24, 26. 

^ It was foretold that lie slimild be a descendout of 
Abralmra, of Isaac, Jacob, Judah. Jessie, and David;—that 
he should bo born at Bothlehum ; should rise in the midst 
of povef ty and depression ; be di-itinguishod by meekness 
and gentleness ; should perfoi-m the most illustrious mira¬ 
cles; be rejected by rhoso her attempted to benefit; should 
intercede for transgressors; and without complaining be 
put to death ; should make liis grave with the rich, and ap¬ 
pear while the second Temple stood, and before Daniel’s 
seventy weeks expired. 


Pike. 
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tainty foretell one future event, much less can 
trace, through successive generations the descent 
of an individual, not to be bom for many ages; 
describe his character, and point to a nmnber of 
circumstances in his life. Yet this is done in the 
Old Testament. * * The inophecies respeirtiiig the 
reign of this Messiah ai’e not loss remui'kublo 
than those which refer to his person, and have 
this peculiarity, that the aeenmplishment of them i* 
erident before our ej'es. This, no sopliistry can 
confute, no effrontery disprove.” 

Pike's “ JDkiiie Origin of Christianity.” 


4. Beoause—of the clear fuHilijieiit of the pro¬ 
phecies made by Christ liiiuSelt^—as— 

1#<—The destruction of Jerusalem—the time 
it should oc<air—its being trodden down of the 
Gentiles, the fate of tlio Jews theroin, and mmner 
of the siege, the dcs<!riptiou of wliicli (to all ap¬ 
pearance highly improbable,) so closely resembles 
the account of that event itself by Josejjhus. 

'2nd»-TJt^ ^Kmiing given to the OWistinus to 
depart from Jemsulem when they slninld see the 
city “ compassed with armies” &c ;—the promiso 
that not a hair of their heads should perish, and 
the literal reaikation of tliis promise under cir¬ 
cumstances which even the words of the warning 
seemed to indicate would be impracticable.* 

* The Boman Oouerul, Cestns Gallns, having; nssombled 
his forces around Jorngalem, which seemed ui renUur escape 
to the besieged impossible—and tboi]gh some of the chief 
men of tiie city hml offered to open the gates, suddenly, 
to the wonder of all, and without any intelligible reason, 
withdrew,—thus affording on interval during which tho 
whole body of Cbris'tiuns, obeying thy Kodoeroer’s signal, 
fled to the mountains, and to the city of Pella, “ and 
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f. Srd —Tho declaration that not one stone of the 
temple should he left upon another, which pre¬ 
diction, despite its improbability, and all the 
desires and exertions of Titus himself, was literally 
fulfilled.* 

4th —The events of his own life—his condem¬ 
nation by the Jews, and delivery to the Gentiles ; 
his betrayal and betrayer; the denial by one, 
and desertion by many, of his disciples ; the man¬ 
ner of his death, and cruel treatment attending it, 
and his rising again niwn the third day. 

5th —Tlio opposition and persecution which 
His discipl(!8 and followers would exi)erience in 
their labours, and tho future extension, and final 
triumjjh of the Gosind throughout the world. 


6. Because—in relation to these prophecies 
only one of three suppositions can account for 
tliem:— 

lat —Fortuitous circumstances; (chance or acci¬ 
dent)— 2nd —Their being written after the event; 

omidst all ‘the Bncceodiug calamities a hair'o/ t/ieir 
licadi did perish.” 

See Keith on ‘ the Prophecies’ 
and Yanijhmi ‘ on Fulfilled Prophecy.’ 

“ Before tho siege was formed,‘Ensebins tells as that 
the Christian community, acting on their iiord’s injunction, 
l^t the chpitol in a body, and retired to tho town of Pella 
beyond J ordau j there they waited calmly for the event 
which they knew to be inevitable.” 

The Fall of Jeritsalem by the Archbishop of 
Cauterbwy .—“ Good Words.” 

* Kaimonidcs, a JeSvish writer, states that afterwards, 
one Terentius Rufus, an ofiiocr in the Roman, army, es¬ 
tablished himself upon Momit Zion, that he tore up the 
very foundations of the temple, and ploughed up the earth, 
which had formed the site of the sacred edifice.” 

Vaughan. 
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— Srd —Their reality—^therefore their Divine au¬ 
thorship ; and the two first ai'o eajuible of thcf- 
rough disproof on the following grounds;— 

Ut —That any one should hy chance hit upon 
so many things, all i>roving true concerning one 
and the same person, though several of tliest> 
things wore of a natui-e unlikely to happen sinyly 
—and far the greater part of which had never 
happened sinyly to any person whatever, “ exceeds 
aU hounds of criKlihility, and all power of con¬ 
jecture or calculation.” 

2nd —Their being found in the hooks of the 
Old Testament, which were, un<l over had been, 
in the keoiiing of our advtirsuries, tlie Jews, who 
would undoubtedly take eHectual care that no- 
tliing be fraudidently inserted into them. The 
I)ro])hecios were in their custody, and are read 
in all tliftir copies of the Old Testament, as well 
as in ours. They have made many attempts to 
explain them away, but none to question •thoir 
authenticity. 

See liishop Torteon^s Evidences. 


6. Because—the proofs from those propho<aes 
is made much the stronger by the number of dis¬ 
tinct parth-ulars which they mention,—some of 
tliein seeming, at first sight, at varian(^e with each 
otlior, but all of them agreeing with yliat has 
really ttiken place. Such a prophecy is like a 
complicated lock with many and intricate wards, 
when a key is found which opens it. 'Jtie more 
complicated the w'ards of the lock the more sure 
we • are that tiro key which ^sxiu-tly fits it, must 
be the right one, and have been made for it. 

Archlis/iop Whately. 
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. 7. Beosiise —of the remaxhahle aceomplish- 
Aient of the numerous Prophecies relating to 
various cities, nations and empires of the world 
which, since these oracles were recorded, have 
heen unfolded,—and which the travels and re¬ 
searches of modem times are continuing to unfold 
to our observation.—The history of the Jews reali¬ 
zes every atom of the prophetic sentence. Whilst 
all the nations that conquered them, have been 
blotted from the earth, the Jews, oiquessed, desjn- 
sed and trodden in the dust, continue a distinct 
people —mixing with all other nations—united to 
none!—Ishmael, the wild man, continues to be 
exhibited in his descendants, the Arabians. Nin¬ 
eveh, Babylon and Tyro, tlioso great cities, have 
been swept from the earth—fulfilling in various 
minute circumstances, the very letter of their 
prophecied doom. Nineveh— 

—— The rejoicing city that dwelt caroleBsly; 

I'hat said in her heart, “ I am, and there is none 
beside me;-” 

was to be taken when the Assyrians wero 
drunken ;-ythe “ gates of the rivers” sversi to be 
opened, and the palace to be dissolved. And thus 
it was. The camp was forced,—the army defeated 
when drmikenness and negligence prevailed;—an 
inundation of the Tigris swept down the boasted 
wall for twenty furlongs, and the king in despair 
“ built a‘fvmeral pile in his palacje, and consumed 
together his wealth, his household, his i>alace and 
himself!”—Babylon, with its stopendous wall, 
and its hundred gates of solid brass, was to be 
overthrown by Cyjus, the Medes and Persian-s. 
Its gates were not to be shut—its waters shoiild be 
dried up, and it should be taken when its great 
men would be drunken at a feast. AH this was 
literally aocompli&ed. It was taken by the Medes 
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and Persians under Cyrus. Its gates towards the 
Euphrates had hoen left open—^the (!ourse of tli* 
river was turned, and tlie negleotiKl gates, with a 
(Wed (jliannel formed an entrance for the enemy 
diu-ing the revels and drinking in wliich the in¬ 
habitants were indulging on a festivivl night.— 
The fate of E<}Vi>tii1so, one of the mightiest of king¬ 
doms, with its long (!atal((gue of kings—the “ gra¬ 
nary of the world” ; of Samakia ; of tlie cities of 
Moab ; of the Tiujmeaxs or Edomites and tlieir mar¬ 
vellous city of Petra; of Tyke the renowned capital 
of Phoenicia, and emporium of the world,—and 
many more, are all told with a circumstantiality 
wliich the light of histoiy, and the evidence of 
witnesses—infidels amongst the numlmr, sliew to 
have been so astonishingly and so/jlosely realised. 
The evidence arising out of a strict atwimplish- 
ment of so many minute' cu-cumstam.-OR, has, to 
a tlioughtful mind, a .fowe luuountiug almost to 
demonstratiuu.” f Vaughan. J 

See Keith, Vaughan, and other 

writers on the Vropheeies. 


8. Because—^* That man is a hold believer, and 
must with whatever reluctance forego the name of 
sceptic, who possesses such redundant credulity as 
to think that all the predictions respecting Edom, 
and all others recorded in Scripture, ami realized 
by facts, were the mere hap-hazard residts of for¬ 
tuitous conjectures.” 

Keith on the Propheeies. 



“Whatorer that bo which thinks, which nndcr- 
stands, which wills, which acts, it is something 
celestial and Divine; and, npon that acconnt, must 
necessarily bo eternal.” 

Cicero. 


“ Sure there is none but fears a Future State ; 
And when the most obdurate swear they do not. 
Their trembling hearts belie their boasting tongues.” 

Dryden. 


Still seems it strange that thou shouldst live fur ever P 
Is it less strange that thou shouldst live at all ? 

This is a Mirocld; and that no more. 

Young, 


What we call life is a joumoy to death, and what 
we call death is a passport to life. * * Let ns then 
like sentinels bo ready because wo aro uncertain, and 
calm because wo aro prepared. • • The shortest life 
is long onuugh if it lead to a better, and tl£« lorgest 
life is too Snort if it do not. 

CoUon. 


‘ Who shall disprove that Hope P or who pretend 
By subtle sophistry that soul to rob 
Of it#chief anchor, choicest privilege 
And noblest consolation—‘ Steadfast Faith 
In great futurity’s extended scene: 

Dtoiviity of being !’-” 


Dr. Dodd. 



)VHy J |3elieve 


IN A 

State. 


1. Because— 8<> intxiitive aud irrosistiblojs the 
inipressiou of iramortality, that men lialf believed, 
ere they had even hoard, the tnitlj. 

“ There is, I know not liow, iu the minds of 
men, a certain prosiigo, as it were, of a Future 
Existence, and this takes the deepest root, and is 
most discioverable, in the greatest geniuses and 
most exalted souls.” 

Cireru. (li. C. 100.J 


2. Because— ns matter itself, and the varii'd 
forces” which reside in and control it, tliougli 
they change their form a thousand times, and 
may ttecorao^.nvisible, are never ttnnikiiuled, it is 
impossible to eo&ceivo tlie extinction of iuind — 
that which, having no visible form already, yet 
exists, and manifests that existence us life itself 
—the thinking principle—the intelicot and s];)irit 
■within us. 


3. Because—!«%—“ Tlmre is a strong desire 
of immortality possessing our natures, iftid it is 
strongest in tlie most virtuous minds.” 

2ndlif —“ The human mind ft framed -with i)or- 
jietual capacities for imj»rovcment”—it is “ formed 
with a capacity for far greater happiuMs than it 
can enjoy in the present state”—«ud 
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Srdly —“ It seems not consistent with the Divine 
Wudom, to form so excellent a being f5r so short 
a duration, ajid such low employments, as are to 
be found in this mortal life.” 

lin. F. Boddridge, B. B. 


4, Beoatise— the desire after continmnee of our 
exif/tence, wliich we find cannot be realized on this 
earth, is as natural and irre.sistiblo as the bodily 
appe^tes, and as these, together with every de¬ 
scription of mental and intellectual gratiheation, 
are amply provided for, it is not reasonable to 
Bup 2 M)se that the most intense of*all man’s nutiirfil 
and reasonable desires should be denied to luui. 

6. Beoaufle- -in answer to the objection that 
the “ secret pleasure attending virtue is its own 
reward,”—the “support and comfbrtofa good man 
in his troubles, greatlj’ depends on tlie expecta¬ 
tion’of a Future iState ; and tJiis expectation being 
his greatest encouragenicjit to persevere in virtue 
undta- its greatest disadvantages, wo can hardly 
suppose that a wise, just, and good ^od would 
so order it;’that the great foundidJrtji .■uul support 
of virtue should bo a false and vain expetdution.” 

Dudd ridge. 


6. Beoanse— again—“ Tlicre are some suffer¬ 
ings of fiesh and Idoodlo which good men even for 
conscience’ sake have often been brought, so ex¬ 
treme, that without some e.xtraordinary support 
from Gfod, it is morally impissibie the pleasure 
of rational thought should be enjoyed under 

them :-* * and because—“ on the other lumd, 

bad men often tuttgrow the remorse of conscience 
***andowe their tranquillity to their wickedness.” 

Ibid. 
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7. Because— the promise of its realization gives 
ns that view of the position, of man on tlie earth 
which alone can explain its apjiarent anom^y— 
tile anomaly of a (condition in which liis intellectual 
powers,—his aspirations and desires, and his au¬ 
thority over all otlior created heings, ajipear in¬ 
consistent witli his weaknesses and liabilities—his 
sufferings and his wants, his sins, his sorrows, 
and agonizing bereavements. If, therefore, 
limited in his existence to this woi-ld, his condi¬ 
tion would be far less liajipy than that of the 
boasts of the forest. 


8.' Because—tlie Almighty Framer of ourliodios 
and minds having not only made the latti'r capable 
ofmarvellous advancement in Icnowlcdge of science, 
and in the mysteries of His creation, but bestow¬ 
ed upon us infinite delight in its juspuroment 
and use, and surrounded us by a boundlo.SH Jield 
for investigation, it is inconceivable that, after 
Imilding up our uuuital powers in this knowledge 
to a degree of poi'''ction which may be culled “a 
littleliiwor'aii}’ than”tliat of” the angels”—powers 
which, unlike il -.sse of the body, tlmt d«jay as 
age advances, advance only to a liigher degree 
of development—He sliould destroy and annihi¬ 
late those powers, wlieti they had reached their 
givatest elevation and usefnlncss. It is far more 
conceivable that- -even as in our humaft affairs, 
we advance in j^sisition as we ailvauce in age, 
experience and wisdom,—^these powers, matured 
on (>art]i, should be traiislati-d to-a liigher'sphere, 
where they may bo niiplied to higher purposes 
and duties. 



“ If there beao Beenrrection of the dead, then is 
* Ohiiat not risen—emd if Christ be nut risen, then is 
. emt preaching vain, and yuur faith is also vain. 

“ If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miseraUe.’’ 

8t, Pavl to the Corinthians. 


“ Though now to Death' 1 yield, and am his dne. 

AU that of me can die; yet that debt paid, 

Thba wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave 
His prey, nor suffer my nnspotted soul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell; 

But I shall rise viotorions, and subdue 
My vanquisher." —— ' — . — ■■■ 

Milton. 


— Him in thy power 

Thou cmld’st not hold ; self vigorous he rose. 

And, shaking off thy fetters, soon retook 
Those spoils his voluntary yielding lent. 

(Sure pledge of our relcasemout from thy thrall!) 
TVice twenty days he sojourn’d here on earth. 

And shewed himself alive to chosen witnesses. 

By proofs so strong, that the most slo'<^'’‘-'«utinga 
Had not a^omple loft.”-*——— 

Ulair^s Qrave. 


-And shall Spirit die P 
Above the nobler, shall less noble rise ? 

Shan ifan alone, for whom all else revives. 

Ho resurrection know P shall Man alone. 

Imperial man 1 be sown in barren ground, 

Hess {irivileged than gnuh, on which he feeds P” 

. Young. 
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1. Beoaufte—43ie undisputed Epistles of Patil 
[^fce Mm. 58 and 59, “ Mow Tmtament,"'l Jostify, 
1st, that the original Ohi'istian faith has hoen un- 
altevod,— 

'Indlt /—That all the supomataral or miraeulous 
foaturos of our fjord’s ufo forn^od a part of that 
faith—the Eosurreetion being ut its very root,— 
and therefore tluit these fuatures in thy narra¬ 
tive were not and could hot .jwssihly hive been 
“ the superstitious legondtuy outgrowth ofrfnore 
than a c.ontury” afterwards, as sceptics would 
iiave us believe, and have so vainly laboured to 
shew. 

- “(SVy! jJM^'h’s AuHieiiticif i/ of the Hcmplure*. 


2. Because—“ overy piece of Scripture recog¬ 
nizes the Eesurreetion. Evoiy epistle of eveiy 
a]tostlo, every author contemporary,witli^he apos- 
th's of the ago immediately succeeding Uie apos¬ 
tles, every writing from tliat agtf to tlie^present, 
gennino or spiuious, on the side of Christianity 
or against it, concur in representing the resur- 
rci tion of Clirist as an artitie of his liistory, r^ 
ccivcd without doubt or disagreement by all who 
called themselves Christians.” 


Buley. 
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8. Because —the evangelical liistoi-iiins “ could 
n%t have suocieedod in persuading Ihcir country- 
uien and contoraiwrarios that a man, u liose death 
was public and notorious, -was riscui again JVoiu 
the dead,—that darkness had covered tJie land at 
the time of liis execution,—and tlnit tliere Ji.ad 
been an earth(|iiake at the moment of his dcceast;, 
if aU these events had not taken place.” 

Ihujufer. 


4. Because —“ It was not oiu' ))erson, but many, 
■who saw him ; th(>y sa-w him not (ally m pai-atidv, 
but together ; not only by uigJif, but 113 ' day ; not 
at a distance, but near; not once, but several 
times; tlie 3 '’ not only saw him but touched him, 
conversed -with •him, ate with him, e-xamiiusl 
his person to sati.sly their doubts. Tlieso 
particul^l’s are decisive, but they stand, I do admit, 
upon tlie credit of our IJecords.” 

Pulcj). 


6. Beoa'use—tho roliubility of llieso “ Ri'cords” 
has ah'oady^becu shown to bo uuiiupKi..-hablo. . 


6. Because— of tlie ('.xtrnordinary ebaiige in tin- 
disciples ■whi(di followed this dislared event. 
From being tlie most timid men, wbo during his 
life, wer(f afraid to acknowledge even an aecpiaint- 
anco -with him, denied and dcserlcsl him, being 
unable j;o face the danger that m(>na<-cd them, 
they be<‘ame, after his la'sniTcelion, nudaunted and 
intrepid; not exlybiting wild enflmsiasm, bat 
calm, sober, c<dlccled and cool courage, consis¬ 
tently uiuintaining thoir story and dying in its 
defence. . 

See Torieom'e Erideueee. 
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6. Because—1/!^ —Tlio laic told hy the soldiera, 
of tlio body having been stolen away by the diseft 
pics, is uiion tlio face of it a gi-oss and clmnsy 
ibrg(*ry. If asleep, they could not say who stole 
it: and for a Roman soldier to be asleep on his 
l)ost was certain diaith. 

2a(////—l>(;causo, it being admitted on iiM sides 
that the body was yn«c, only one of two ciifuiu- 
staiiccs could account for it:— 

Is /.— Its bidng stolen bytlii> Jmvsand Romans, 
wliii'h is imjiossibic, because they would have cx- 
liiiiiled it in disproof of the a])ostlcs’story,—but 
tlley coulil not. 

'Znd .—Its liaving bt'cn stolen by the a]v)stlos, 
which is eipially improbabli' anil iibsiird. Its 
possession could not prove thek* Master to bo 
risen;—on the contrary, would have convinced 
them he hud been an impostor, whoso ii^mstiiro 
it is an outrage against common sense,* and all 
proliubility, to siqiiiose twelve ros[)ectabln •mi'n 
would, lor no conceivable reiison, have suti'orcid 
themsidvos to be put to death for maintaining 
aVc I'ur/euus's Kciileiu'es. 


7. Boeauso— the religion of Christ, having 
Ik'cu sot up at Jeviisulom with asserting in tlio 
very place where he wiis burieil—and within a 
few days after the luirial—Ills rcsiirrectfon from 
the grave.—it is evident that if the body could 
have bo. u found, the .lows would have pj-oducod 
it, as the sliorlest and conqilelcst answer ]ios.sible 
to the whole stmy. 'J'he ullenyit of the apostles 
coiikl not have survived this refutation a moment, 
lint notwithstanding their forewarning tind pro- 
eautions, when the story of the Resurreotiou’cfiino 
I'oi iii, us it iiiuimdiuteiij did —wheft it was ■ 2 iubKcly 
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asserted by His disciples, and made the gronnd 
dhd basis of their preacliing in his name, the 
Jews, not having the body to jiroduco, were com¬ 
pelled to meet the testimony of the a]) 0 stles by an 
answer inconsistent alike with the 8U])position of 
enthusiasm—or of fraud on their i)urts. 

<S'«e 1‘aley'e Evidcncce. 


8. Because— those two theories—fraud and 
enthusiasm—^jnit forward by scejitics as elucida¬ 
tory of the Eosurroctioii of Christ, are alike incon¬ 
sistent with the circumstances of tho case. The 
Jews declaring their remembrance of Christ’s 
saying while He was yet alive “ after three days 
I will i-iso again,” took precautions in consc- 
<tuenc(!;—the body was in marked and public 
custodv Under siuh circumstances of jealous 
watchMness and <ure, if fraud were (.‘ven possible, 
it would still b(! iiicredibh', because no conceivable 
motil e call bo found to accoiiul for it. Tlic willing¬ 
ness of the apostles to die ia maiutaiiiiiig the faet 
of the Ib'surroetion admits of no erediLilc solution 
but tlieir lisjowhslge of its h iith. 


9. Because—As to enthusiasm—“ it is im- 
possihle oiu’ Lord’s ftdlowers could believe that 
He was risen Irom the dead if His corpse was ly¬ 
ing before them. No enthusiasm ever roaclied 
to such a inteli of extravagancy as that. * * Tlu' 
presence and the ubseuccr of the dead body are 
alike ihconsistent with tho hyjiothesis of eiitliu- 
sinsm: for, if present, it must have cimed their 
enthusiasm at ouVe:—if aheiit, fraud and not 
enthusiasm must have earriod it away.”—This, 
aecordiug to tlio nawative, was simply au impos¬ 
sibility. 

Tail!/. 
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10. Because— Tlic liiwiiTootion of man is main- 
tiiiiiod ns an insopnrtihlo part of the ('hristinn fiiilii 
tlivi lughout tlioso Kow Tostuinont writinjjp, the 
aiitliontifify and gouuiufUfsa of wliioh Ixavo 
idrondy Itcen provon. 


11. Because —I cannoi vatch tTio ■wondrous 
cliango in a common catm-piliar tlirougli its appa¬ 
rent ilcatli, scpxdtxiro and resuscitation—tholiurst- 
ing of its litllo ccrcmcnt, ainl c.\paiisi(m into tho 
licautiful and winged Imttcrlly. wiilnait iiciiig im- 
pressud witli tli(* idea tJiat, if not intcmlcd, it may 
lie actu'jjti'd, us a hint—suggestivo and tx’pical of 
tliat far more womlnais «liangt'—tlu‘ promised 
translation of man himself IVoiif tiie grave to a 
renewed form and x'xisteui o in tlie ri.'alms of 
inunoi’tality. 


12. Because— all nature around ns fiimishi^s an 
illnstration of its reasonalilenossand jiroliuhiliiy— 
“Ifflftt whnai isjiowii is not quichcnfsl e.vcept it 
die.” 


-In eacli plant 

Knell flower, eaeli tree, to liloomiuir lilb restoroil, 

J (nice llie plcnlgi', llio eioin'.st, laiil the type 
Of man’s rovivai, of liis furlin' rise 
Anil vietoiy o’er tin; gnive.”— 

Dr. Jh.dd'n “ I’rinon Thm^ihlu." 


13. Because— iheKesiirreetion of (’lirist is hnide 
the Ibreruiinor, the oarnosl, tlio demoiistrutirm and 
assui uucc of that of man—C'lirj(it being. deel^irod 
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the first frwits of them that sloop. “ For sineo hy 
man came death, hy man came also the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead” ;—and finally— 

14. Because— it is declared and promised hj 
Him, whoso Divinity has boon shown and aircopted, 
and who thoreforo could not lie,—and bof^ause, 
consequently, the wholo fabric of tho Christian 
story, and ^e Christian hope, must stand or fab 
together. 


Print»i‘. tho Khwba Pres 








